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WITH BOLDNESS AND WITHOUT CONDEMNATION 

John Behr 

At the center of the Divine Liturgy, before we approach the cup to 
taste and see that the Lord is good, receiving his body and blood— 
becoming his body—^we entreat God that we may dare, with bold¬ 
ness and without condemnation, call upon God as Father and say 
the prayer given to us by the Lord himself To be able to call on 
God, the Holy One of Israel, the Lord of heaven and earth, as 
“Father” is central to our identity as Christians: converted by the 
good news, putting on the identity of Christ by taking up the cross 
and being born again, receiving the Spirit of the Father through 
Christ—^we are in this way able to call God our own Father—abba 
even—so transcending the boundaries of our familial and social 
ties to become members of the household of God. 

It is not surprising that the prayer which is said with this tran¬ 
scendent boldness was reserved, in the early centuries, for those 
who had committed themselves to Christ, revealed only in the last 
stages of catechism when it was handed down, “traditioned,” 
together with the rule of faith, as a “concise statement of the 
Gospel” (Tertullian). If this prayer expresses our identity as Chris¬ 
tians, then so too does the boldness that we are granted; and it is a 
boldness not only to approach God in this manner, but one that 
extends to our whole bearing as Christians. 

The word that is used in this entreaty, parrhesia, expresses not 
just daring or temerity, but confidence and frankness, a freedom of 
approach granted by God towards himself, and in turn the right 
and the duty to speak the truth, with all the risks and dangers that 
this will entail in worldly terms. It is manifest in the way that the 
prophets stood before God and spoke to the religious and earthly 
leaders. It is granted to the martyrs as they made their confession, 
in word and blood, before God and the earthly rulers. It is also 
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manifest in the way in which the apologists, such as St Justin the 
Philosopher, could approach the world, for instance, seeing Christ 
at work in the peace established by the Roman emperors, and even 
seeing the form of the cross in the banners held high by the army, or 
claiming that “whatever things were rightly said among all people, 
are the property of us Christians” (2 Apol 13:4). Such boldness is 
also manifest in the way in which a bishop, such as St John 
Chrysostom, could address a harsh word to the imperial family, 
when they tried to manipulate the teaching and order of their 
church to suit their own desires. And it is also manifest in the way 
that a simple monk, such as St Maximus, could stand before both 
imperial and ecclesiastical authorities, refusing to be in commu¬ 
nion with the archbishop of Constantinople for his betrayal of the 
true faith. 

Each of these examples of boldness were “without condemna¬ 
tion” by God, if not by men. They are remembered, indeed, as great 
saints, inspired by a God-given boldness which sustained them 
through all the trials, torture and, in some cases, death that they 
suffered at the hands of men. One further aspect of the words 
“without condemnation” is exemplified in St Maximus; when 
asked whether by refusing communion with the see of Constanti¬ 
nople he thought that he alone would be saved and all others lost, 
St Maximus answered: “The three young men who did not adore 
the idol when all others adored it, did not condemn anyone. ... 
Thus it is with me as well; may God grant that I neither condemn 
anyone nor say that I alone am saved” (Trial 6). Rather than indig¬ 
nation and condemnation (as is all too common today), a godly 
parrhesia requires soberness, the acceptance of the hardship and 
tribulation that will come to those who speak God’s truth, and 
from which it is spoken, and a reluctance to condemn anyone. 
Such is the character of Christian existence in this world. 

Such boldness, I would suggest, is also something that has char¬ 
acterized St Vladimir’s Seminary from the beginning. It is already 
manifest in the report by Metropolitan Leonty, then Fr Leonid 
Turkevich, Dean of the Seminary in Tenafly, NJ, to Metropolitan 
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Platon, regarding theological education in America (^VTQ 9:2 
[1965]). In a visionary manner, with a truly prophetic boldness. 
Metropolitan Leonty outlined the needs and character of theologi¬ 
cal formation in the new world, a world in which “the American 
Orthodox Church [would be] as the avant-garde of Orthodoxy in 
general and the theological school of the local Church [would be] 
as a serious avant-post of Orthodoxy” {ibid, 61). To carry out this 
high role. Met Leonty insisted, it was necessary that there be, in 
America, theological scholarship of the highest level; a priest serv¬ 
ing in this country, he asserted, “does not have the right to refuse a 
decent, basic answer about the significance, aims and problems of 
the Church, as well as about the true relationship of Orthodoxy to 
non-Orthodoxy” {ibid, 62). Without this “serious theological 
foundation,” he commented, our work “will always be likened to a 
sectarian game” {ibid). With even greater insight. Metropolitan 
Leonty further insisted that such education would have to tran¬ 
scend the opposition between pastoral and academic, practical and 
scholarly, uniting both of these necessary activities to provide an 
“apostolic type” of formation {ibid, 65). If there is a spiritual char¬ 
ter of our work at St Vladimir’s Seminary, it is these bold words of 
Metropolitan Leonty, of blessed memory. 

This bold vision came to fruition in 1938, with the opening of St 
Vladimir’s Seminary as a graduate school of theology in New York, 
and our sister school, St Tikhon’s Seminary, in Pennsylvania. From 
the very beginning, St Vladimir’s was committed both to serving all 
the Orthodox Churches in this coimtry, so acting as an agent for 
unity, and also to academic excellence, which was rewarded in 1948, 
when it was granted the status of an Academy by the Synod, and a 
Provisional Charter, followed by an Absolute Charter (1953), by the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York. It was, again, 
with boldness that the Metropolitan and trustees moved the Semi¬ 
nary from its apartments on the upper west side of New York City to 
its present location here in Yonkers; and this boldness has contin¬ 
ued more recently by building this fine library and administration 
building and then the lakeside married student apartments. 
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This mission of the school could only succeed, as it has done, 
with these bold initiatives being accompanied by theologians will¬ 
ing to address the Church and the world in an equally bold manner. 
The Deans and faculty of St Vladimir’s have indeed stood at the 
avant-garde of Orthodox theology as Met Leonty desired. Contin¬ 
uing the best traditions of theological scholarship from nineteenth- 
century Russia, ^migr^ theologians continued the “return to the 
Fathers” in the West, especially at St Sergius Institute in Paris, and 
so learned to articulate Orthodox theology from the ground up, 
free from the “pseudomorphosis” of an earlier school-book 
approach. Fr Georges Florovslq^ and later Fr John MeyendorfF 
wrote and spoke eloquently of this reappropriation of the patristic 
heritage, insisting both that behind the patristic mind must lay a 
scriptural mind, and that theology must always address the existen¬ 
tial issues of the day. Through their labors, we have come to see that 
the authentic Orthodox tradition is never merely repetition, but a 
creative fidelity. Likewise Fr Alexander Schmemann worked tire¬ 
lessly to reinvigorate the liturgical life of the Church, to rouse the 
spiritual life of the faithful from the all-pervasive influence of secu¬ 
larism, and to resolve the canonical crisis of the Church in this 
country. Numerous others also labored tirelessly in this work: 
common to them all was the conviction that in order to manifest 
the Church of Christ here and now, we must boldly draw from the 
tradition, exercising, to the fullest measure that we are able, our 
hearts and minds with a godly zeal for the truth. As we look back on 
the last century it is hard to overstate the impact that such boldness 
has had on the life of the Church and the expression of her theol¬ 
ogy. It is an awe-inspiring legacy; we have moved far, and there can 
be no going back, nor can we stand still —we must, as pilgrims in 
the world, always continue moving on. 

And so it is, again with boldness, that last November the presi¬ 
dent and trustees took an unprecedented step in appointing two 
leaders of the seminary to fill the position previously held by one 
person. St Vladimir’s Seminary has grown now to such an extent 
that such a move is necessary if all aspects of Seminary life are to 
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excel: more energy and attention can now be given to the full scope 
of what it means to be a residential, academic community, from the 
liturgical life centered in the chapel to care for the physical fabric of 
the campus, from the smooth running of the academic programs to 
the cultivation of a true community of students, staff and faculty, 
and from maintaining St Vladimir’s place as a beacon of Orthodox 
theological scholarship to the ever-present needs to raise funds for 
its mission. This necessary step is also, in turn, a mark of the great¬ 
ness of our former deans—Frs Thomas Hopko and John Erickson 
—^who worked tirelessly and selflessly in all these areas, and behind 
them, with patience, sacrifice and support, their wives Anne and 
Helen. 

It is also with boldness that this semester our faculty has imple¬ 
mented not a revised, but a completely new MDiv curriculum. 
This is the result of many years of their work—consulting with 
hierarchs, alumni (and current students), and theological and edu¬ 
cational leaders—and countless hours of painstaking labor by our 
new Associate Dean for Academic Affairs, Dr John Barnet. This 
new semester began with a new daily and weekly schedule: a new 
focused setting for academic programs in the mornings, and a new 
place for liturgical practice in the afternoons; a new program of 
events on Fridays; a new internship program for the third year; and 
integrating seminars each semester, bringing the whole package 
together to bear upon the continuous formation of our students. 
Also being offered for the first time this year is a three-year program 
for the spouses of our students, preparing them spiritually and 
intellectually for their life ahead. In the months and years to come, 
we will be announcing a number of new programs and activities, 
and other exciting developments. 

It is, therefore, with boldness that we step out firmly into this 
new century. Yet real work, as ever, still lies ahead: the task faced by 
our predecessors—speaking God’s truth in their own context, and 
conveying this in the formation of those who were entrusted to 
them—continues today. The same task, yet a vastly different 
landscape—intellectually, culturally, spiritually and ecclesially. 
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These changes are manifest, analyzed and described in many 
different ways: 

The melting pot of cultures and races that was twentieth- 
century American society has become a multicultural coexistence 
of diverse cultural communities, each connected with parallel com¬ 
munities throughout an ever-shrinking world; the rise of Islam in 
the West, and the decline of Christianity in the West: such socio¬ 
geographic changes have made the questions not only about dias¬ 
pora and the quest for ecclesial unity, but also the very place of 
Christianity and its witness, much more complex, in ways that 
could not even have been imagined a few decades ago. 

The economic impact of globalization, along with a whole host 
of other factors, have effectively made the rich richer and the poor 
poorer; we have become a consumer society where every delicacy or 
specialty from all over the world is almost instantly available to us, 
through the dazzling array of opportunities provided by a metrop¬ 
olis like New York, or to the privileged anywhere, through the even 
more bewildering array provided by the web; yet at the same time 
others have no food or water, adequate clothing or housing; our 
consumption is consuming us, and directly or indirecdy harming 
others (St John Chrysostom would surely have had some harsh 
words to say to us). 

We are also now all feeling the effects of our consumption on the 
environment, in a manner that only few took seriously only a few 
decades ago. Questions of climate change and the sustainability of 
our affluent life-styles are ones we cannot afford to ignore any 
longer; it can no longer be dismissed as a politically driven agenda, 
it is a question of human existence and responsibility in this gift of 
Gods creation. 

The “culture wars” which have been waged in American society 
and politics with increasing intensity over recent years have 
migrated into Church life with a most inappropriate ferocity: too 
many discussions take place in a heated atmosphere abounding 
with polemical epithets and caricatures of others. The profound 
reflection which was given in the last century into discerning the 
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authentic meaning of “tradition”—remaining faithful to the 
Gospel in an ever-changing cultural context as we await our Lord 
and Savior—is too often eclipsed by adherence to the cultural con¬ 
text itself, substituting the symbol for the thing symbolized: as if 
the truth of the Gospel were direcdy equated with any number of 
culturally situated expressions. 

One final effect of all these transitions should also be noted, and 
that is the one often described as the end of modernity and the 
dawn of post-modernity: in this world of increasing globalization, 
the shrinking of the world so that all cultures, all knowledge, all 
values come to be mixed up together, all the shared great and uni¬ 
versal truths that marked civilized modern countries as enlight¬ 
ened, are now under challenge. Many would claim that there is no 
objective truth; no certain single narrative of history, or a meta¬ 
narrative of progress and enlightenment; and so no way out of a rel¬ 
ativist position, in which my truth is fine for me, and yours for you; 
that, as all truth is subjective and therefore relative, we cannot 
impose our own set of values and beliefs on others. The world in 
which we knew that God was in the heavens and reason ruled over 
the earth (and, one might add, religion assigned a particularly 
demarcated place—^fulfilling certain rights and duties on Sundays, 
and, for the particularly pious, on other days as well)—this has now 
been deconstructed, a remnant of the unenlightened dark ages. 
And, not surprisingly, this leaves many feeling distinctly uncom¬ 
fortable, adding fuel to the culture-war polemics and importing 
them into the church. 

Such are some aspects of the world in which we find ourselves in 
today; there are many others, and many other ways of analyzing 
them—which itself bears witness to the complexity of our 
situation. 

Our first task, clearly, is to acknowlec^e the complexity of our 
contemporary context. The great Orthodox cultures of the past, 
while undergoing continual change, projected an im^e of stabil¬ 
ity, eternity and immobility: the way things are, is the way they 
always have been and will continue to be so. Our liturgical taste of 
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the heavenly kingdom is so palpable and tangible, that we tend to 
be oblivious to our contemporary reality until moments of great 
crisis occur, and then we too often react by clinging ever more tren¬ 
chantly to that which is familiar, rather than imitating the ftiith of 
Abraham following the Word of God into foreign territory. The 
fathers warned about the dangers of delusion, not only with regard 
to our own passions, but also with respect to not discerning prop¬ 
erly the times in which we live. I had the occasion to be in London a 
couple of times this past summer. In the underground system there 
(the subway), whenever the train stops at a station a voice sounds 
out saying: “Mind the Gap!” These are words, I surest, that we 
should take to heart: mind the gap between the world we imagine 
we live in, in which our own problems loom largest, and the world 
in which we do live, with all the complex problems mentioned ear¬ 
lier, in which we all have a part; mind the gap between the way we 
speak about the Church, the one holy, catholic and apostolic reality 
which we know and in which we live, and the pitiful way that we 
all-too-often appear to others, between the way in which we theo¬ 
rize about the Church and her unity, and the ways in which we are 
in fact the one, united Church today, despite all our failings and 
disunity; and perhaps most importantly, mind the gap when we 
claim to speak of truth, the gap between the truth himself, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and whatever other criteria we may be employing to 
determine what is true, between theology as “the pattern of sound 
words” (2Tim 1:13) and theologyas the patter offamiliarwords. 

To discern the times and acknowledge our situation requires 
courage—boldness again. But if this is indeed the reality of our 
context, there is nothing to fear: fear comes about when we per¬ 
ceive only the crises, confusion and chaos, not understanding that 
this is the arena in which God works, strength being made perfect 
in weakness, light shining in darkness, life coming about through 
death. As Rufus Fliigge put it, “Im Chaos gibt est Moglich- 
keiten”—“in chaos there is possibility”! The intellectual chaos of 
post-modernity, I would suggest, in fact provides us with an occa¬ 
sion for deepening our faith and being clearer about how it is that 
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we make our confession as Christians. If we are unsettled because it 
seems that post-modernism has dissolved all the great truths, we 
need to ask what were these truths and on what were they based? 
And we will find, I woxdd argue, that what has been dismantled is 
not so much the Christian faith, and its basis in the apostolic 
preaching, but rather the wholesale confidence of the Enlighten¬ 
ment and modernity in human reason and the scientific method— 
a belief that all knowledge is within the grasp of human reason, a 
confidence that contrasted itself with the earlier pre-critical, pre¬ 
modern outlook of the so-called Dark Ages. The question, ulti¬ 
mately, is what is our first principle, our starting point, the 
cornerstone upon which everything depends? 

The Fathers, following the Greek philosophers, knew very well 
that every system of knowledge depends on a first principle, a start¬ 
ing point for thought, which is accepted by faith, for any attempt to 
prove it can only be done by recourse to other principles, leading to 
an infinite regress. For Christians, the only starting point is, of 
course, our Lord Jesus Christ, not judged to be true by some other 
criterion, but the Truth himself In todays world (where there are 
many different figures of Christ presented), and most appropri¬ 
ately as we today celebrate the Universal Exaltation of the Precious 
and Life-Giving Cross, we also need to be more explicit: the Christ 
with whom we are concerned is specifically the crucified and 
exalted Lord, known to us, following the apostles and with the 
guidance of the Spirit, through the opening of the Scriptures and 
the breaking of bread—the continual meditation on the words of 
life and participation in the school of liturgy. 

Responding to our contemporary situation by being clearer 
about our first principle, we will also be able to work towards the 
reintegration of the discipline of theology and theological educa¬ 
tion. Over the last centuries, the study of theology has become 
increasingly fragmented into a number of different areas of special¬ 
ization, each with its own, usually historically-oriented concerns 
and methods, each increasingly isolated from the others, with no 
clear indication for students either of their interconnectedness or 
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their importance. The formative process of integration is left to 
students outside the classroom, and they soon discover, especially 
when they begin their ministry, the dispensability of the academic 
subjects they studied. Attempts to remedy this plight by trying to 
translate academic theory into pastoral applications or by empha¬ 
sizing the supposedly “pastoral” side of priestly formation, mis¬ 
takes the symptom for the cause, setting up a false dichotomy 
between theory and practice, academic study and priestly forma¬ 
tion, with the one to be endured in the classroom and then left 
behind, and the other to be acquired in spite of the academic study 
of theology. What is needed, rather, is a renewed sense of how each 
area of study is properly theological, belonging together in the uni¬ 
fied discipline of theology—theology not simply as information 
about the past, but as the transforming Word of God today. 

If we are to be able to offer a good account of our faith, as 
directed by the apostle, then this must continue to be done with the 
highest level of scholarship. Only by knowing not only the Scrip¬ 
tures themselves, but also what others are saying about Scripture, 
will we be able to appreciate any insights they offer and be able to 
speak to them in turn. Only by knowing not only the Typikon but 
also how and why it has come to be as we have it, will we be able to 
ensure that the continuity of our worship lies not merely in the out¬ 
ward forms but in the one that we encounter there. Only by think¬ 
ing through what the Fathers have written and the Councils 
decreed, with all the insights offered by modern scholarship, can 
we not simply repeat what was said, but speak as they did. Only if 
we are clear about how theology, with all its different fields, is not 
simply words about God, but the Word of God addressed to us and 
through us today, can we overcome the false dichotomies that 
abound and provide a properly integrated theological education 
for our students. 

This requires boldness; it requires the boldness of openness as 
exemplified by an apologist such as St Justin the Philosopher, men¬ 
tioned earlier; and it also requires the boldness of the martyrs, for 
even if we do not suffer persecution for this vision as they did, it 
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certainly entails taking up the cross and dying to our own agendas. 
And, as with the example of St Maximus mentioned earlier, it can 
only be accomplished without condemning others. To live up to 
the bold vision of Metropolitan Leonty requires that we, both 
teachers and students, “speak the truth in love” (Eph 4:15), with¬ 
out resorting to polemical caricatures or ad hominem attacks, 
speaking instead courteously and soberly about the content of the 
matter in hand, willing to examine each and every issue openly and 
fully, to receive criticism gladly, becoming ever wiser (Prov 9:8-9), 
and to change our minds when intellectual and spiritual honesty 
compels. Such a community of students of theology is what St 
Vladimir’s has been and is called to be. The task remains ahead; the 
work is still to be done. May God grant that we take this road with 
boldness and without condemnation. 
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Editorial 


The year 2007 has been a momentous year for St Vladimir’s Semi¬ 
nary, for several reasons. The seminary’s Board of Trustees made a 
major change in the administrative structure of the school, split¬ 
ting the position of Dean into two equal offices—Dean and Chan¬ 
cellor. The Dean will be responsible for the academic and spiritual 
life of the school, while the Chancellor will bear responsibility for 
administration, finance, and development. As the seminary has 
grown in recent years, the responsibilities of the Dean have 
expanded to the point that they were too heavy a burden for one 
person. On September 14,2007, Fr John Behr, the seminary’s pro¬ 
fessor of patristics, was installed as the new Dean, and Fr Chad 
Hatfield, former Dean of St Herman’s Seminary in Alaska, was 
installed as the school’s first Chancellor. Following upon the instal¬ 
lation, the seminary hosted a colloquium on the theme of theologi¬ 
cal education in the 21st century, at which a number of leading 
Orthodox bishops and theologians presented papers expressing 
their views on the challenges we face today. This issue of the Quar¬ 
terly contains Fr John Behr’s inaugural address, as well as the papers 
presented at the symposium. 

Concurrent with the administrative changes, in the fall of2007 
the seminary also initiated a new curriculum for the Master of 
Divinity program. This is the school’s core program, intended to 
prepare candidates for ordination and/or full-time pastoral work. 
While maintaining a solid academic core, the new curriculum inte¬ 
grates practical training—liturgical and pastoral—into all three 
years of the program. The daily, weekly, and semester schedules 
have been adjusted to provide greater opportunities for students to 
interact with pastors, for workshops with outside experts, for 
internships. In addition, a new, three-year program for spouses has 
been implemented in order to prepare them for their future roles as 
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clergy wives. Through this new curriculum, now being imple¬ 
mented after three years of preparation, St Vladimir’s Seminary 
hopes to meet the challenges facing the Orthodox Church in the 
new century. 
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The Faith of the Fathers 

The Patristic Background of the 
Orthodox Faith and the Study of the Fathers 
ON THE Threshold of the 21st Century 

Bishop Hilarion [Alfeyev] 

On the Sunday of Orthodoxy the Church solemnly proclaims the 
main features of the Orthodox faith: “This faith is apostolic, this 
faith is patristic, this faith is Orthodox.” This proclamation was 
made in 842 in Constantinople, when the Rite of Orthodoxy was 
performed for the first time in the presence of the Empress 
Theodora and Patriarch Methodius. 

A century before, St John of Damascus defined the Tradition of 
the Church as the “boundaries put up by our Fathers.”^ And in the 
4th century, St Athanasius of Alexandria spoke of the “Tradition 
from the beginning” and of the “faith of the Universal Church, 
which the Lord gave, the apostles preached and the Fathers pre¬ 
served.”^ 

It is rather obvious why Christian faith should be “apostolic” 
and “orthodox.” But why should it be “patristic”? Does this imply 
that Orthodoxy must be necessarily styled as in the “patriarchal 
days of old”? Or is it that, as Christians, we should always be turned 
towards the past instead of living in the present or working for the 
future? Perhaps should some “golden £^e” in which the great 
Fathers of the Church lived, the 4th century for instance, be our 
ideal, a bearing to guide us? Or, finally, could this imply that the 
formation of our theological and ecclesial tradition saw its comple¬ 
tion during the “patristic era,” and that, subsequently, nothing new 

1 Third Apology Against Those Who Decry Holy Images, PG 94, 1356 C. 

2 Letter to Serapion I, 28. 
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could unfold in Orthodox theology and Orthodox church life in 
general? 

If this were so—and there are many who think exacdy in this 
way—it would mean that our principal task is to watch over what 
remains of the Byzantine and Russian legacy, and vigilantly guard 
Orthodoxy against the infectious trends of modern times. Some 
act in precisely this way: fearfully rejecting the challenges of moder¬ 
nity, they dedicate all their time to preserving what they perceive as 
the traditional teaching of the Orthodox Church, explaining that 
in the present time of “universal apostasy” there is no place for any 
creative understanding of Tradition, since everything had been 
clarified by the Fathers centuries earlier. Such supporters of “pro¬ 
tective Orthodoxy” prefer, as a rule, to refer to the “teachings of the 
holy Fathers.” Yet in reality many of them do not know patristic 
doctrine: they make use of isolated notions to justify their own the¬ 
ories and ideas without studying patristic theology in all its 
pluriformity and fullness. 

No one will challenge the need for preserving the patristic legacy. 
The “protective” element is emphasized in the words of St Athan¬ 
asius quoted above: the Fathers have preserved Floly Tradition for 
us. But have they preserved this treasure for it to wither away, like 
the talent buried in the ground, unearthed from time to time to 
establish whether it has corroded from so long a lack of use? Did the 
Fathers write books for us to keep on shelves, dusting them from 
time to time and ever so rarely consulting them for that obligatory 
quote? 

Were we to concentrate our energies solely on preserving the 
accumulated wisdom of past Fathers, then things would be quite 
simple. If, however, our vocation is to invest the talent of the patris¬ 
tic legacy, we would find ourselves confronted by a challenging task 
indeed, not only one that would include study of works of the 
Fathers, but also their interpretation in the light of contemporary 
experience. Similarly, it would require an interpretation of our own 
contemporary experience in the light of patristic teaching. This 
evaluation does not only mean studying the Fathers; the task before 
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us is also to think and to live in a patristic way. For we shall never be 
able to understand the Fathers if we do not share, at least to some 
degree, in their experience and endeavors. 

This is a tremendous and inspiring task; it is also quite hazard¬ 
ous. Just as no financial investor is immune from bankruptcy, nei¬ 
ther is a theologian who approaches the patristic legacy in a creative 
way preserved from error. The distance—in time, culture, and spir¬ 
ituality—^between the Fathers and us is too great; it would seem to 
be impossible to surmount the obstacles that confound our 
attempts to penetrate the mind of the Fathers. Yet so long as we fail 
to overcome them, we shall never be able to fulfil the mission 
entrusted to us by the modern age. This mission consists in possess¬ 
ing the capacity not only to make our faith truly “patristic,” but 
also to express it in a language accessible to 21st century men and 
women. 

The oeuvre of the Fathers is no mere museum exhibit, neither is 
the “patristic faith” simply a legacy of the past. The opinion that the 
holy Fathers are the theologians of earlier times is widely held now¬ 
adays. The “past” itself is defined in varying ways. According to 
some, the patristic age ends in the 8th century with St John Dama¬ 
scene’s Exact Exposition of the Orthodox Faith, which epitomises 
several centuries of theological dispute. Others define its end in the 
11th century with the final schism between the first and the second 
Rome, or mid-way through the 15th century, when the second 
Rome, Constantinople, fell, or in 1917, with the fall of the “third 
Rome,” Moscow, as the last capital of an Orthodox empire. Conse¬ 
quently a return to “patristic roots” is conceived as step back to the 
past, the restoration of 7th, 15th, or 19th-century spirituality. 

This point of view must be rejected. In the opinion of Fr Georges 
Florovsky, “the Church is still fully authoritative as she has been in 
the ages past, since the Spirit of Truth quickens her now no less 
effectively than in the ancient times.” It is not possible, therefore, 
to limit the “patristic age” to one or another historic era.^ A well- 

3 Cf. “St Gregory Palamas and the Tradition of the Fathers,” in The Collected Works of 
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known contemporary theologian, Metropolitan Kallistos Ware, 
states, “An Orthodox must not simply know and quote the Fathers, 
he must enter into the spirit of the Fathers and acquire a ‘patristic 
mind.’ He must treat the Fathers not merely as relics from the past, 
but as living witnesses and contemporaries.” Metropolitan 
Kallistos does not consider the patristic age to have ended in the 
5th or 8th century; the patristic era of the Church continues to this 
day. “Indeed, it is dangerous to look on ‘the Fathers’ as a closed 
cycle of writings belonging to a bygone age, for might not our own 
epoch produce a new Basil or Athanasius? To say that there can be 
no more Fathers is to surest that the Holy Spirit has deserted the 
Church.”"* 

Hence the confession of a “patristic faith” not only implies the 
study of patristic writings and the attempt to bring the legacy of the 
Fathers to life, but also the belief that our era is no less “patristic” 
than any other. The “Golden Age” inaugurated by Christ, the 
apostles and the early Fathers endures in the works of the church 
Fathers of our days, to last for as long as the Church of Christ will 
stand on this earth and for as long as the Holy Spirit will inspire it. 

“Consensus patrum” 

Many are accustomed to speaking of the holy Fathers as a group of 
persons working together and writing approximately the same 
things. The Fathers of the Church, of course, lived in different eras: 
they related their writings to distinct cultural, historical, ecclesial 
and theological contexts, and were not infrequently engaged in 
controversy with one another (here it will suffice to mention John 
Chrysostom and Epiphanius of Cyprus, Cyril of Alexandria and 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Joseph of Volokolamsk and Nilus of Sora). 
Besides, some Fathers have expressed so-called “private theological 
opinions” {theologoumena), not adopted by the fullness of the 
Church. In this light, one may reasonably ask: Is it at all acceptable 

Georges Florovsky, vol. I: Bible, Church, Tradition: An Eastern Orthodox View 

(Vaduz, 1987), 105-20. 

4 Kallistos Ware, The Orthodox Church (London, 1992), 212. 
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to speak of the “teaching of the holy Fathers” as a unique and coher¬ 
ent theological system, or should the expression “patristic theol¬ 
ogy” be used only as a generic term (in the way that, for instance, we 
speak of “Greek philosophy”)? 

I shall propose a response to this question a little later. For the 
time being I would like raise another point: How is the so-called 
consensus patrum, the “accord of the Fathers,” to be understood? 
Some understand it as a kind of theological “summa” or common 
denominator of patristic thought produced by trimming away the 
individual traits of every author. Others consider that the “accord 
of the Fathers” presupposes their consent on essential matters, with 
possible disagreement on isolated issues. Personally, I support the 
second point of view. I believe, as I have said on other occasions,^ 
that many private opinions of the Fathers, being the fruits of the 
spiritual quest of men of faith illumined by God, may not be artifi¬ 
cially pruned in order to produce some simplified theological 
system or “summa.” In other words, the fact that a particular theo¬ 
logical opinion is “private” and may even contradict other Fathers’ 
opinions does not automatically mean it falls outside of the 
“consensus.” 

As an example, attention may be drawn to the “private opinion” 
of St Symeon the New Theologian that the power “to bind and to 
loose” does not pertain to all priests but only to those who “serve in 
the priestly ministry of the Gospel in a spirit of humility and live a 
blameless life.”® It is insufficient to receive “ordination from men 
only” {ex anthropon heirotonid)'f one must be “promoted,” or 
“appointed” iproheiristheis) by God through the Holy Spirit.® 
“Neither monks for their exterior aspect,” St Symeon writes, 

nor those ordained and elevated to the rank of priesthood, 
nor those granted episcopal dignity—Patriarchs, I say. Met- 

5 Cf. Bishop Hilarion Alfeyev, The Mystery of Faith: An Introduction to the Teaching 
and Spirituality of the Orthodox Church (London, 2002), XVI, 

6 St Symeon the New Theologian, Catechetical Discourse 28, 263-65. 

7 St Symeon the New Theologian, Catechetical Discourse 28, 292-93, 

8 St Symeon the New Theologian, Ethical Discourse 6, 428. 
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ropolitans or Bishops—have received from God the power to 
forgive sins jUst like that, only in view of their ordination and 
dignity—this shall not be! For they are merely allowed to per¬ 
form the services {hierourgein), and still only those priests, 
bishops and monks that can be counted among the disciples 
of Christ for their purity.^ 

At first glance, such a point of view might seem close to Donatism, 
which maintains that sacraments administered by unworthy clerics 
and other traditores (betrayers of the faith in Christ) cannot be 
“effective.” There are, however, several arguments that permit us to 
see more in Symeons words than merely the Donatist affirmation 
that the efficacy of the sacraments administered by a priest depends 
on his moral condition. First of all, Symeons remarks do not so 
much question the validity of sacraments administered by unwor¬ 
thy priests, as emphazise the need to receive a particular calling 
from God before attempting the service of spiritual fatherhood. In 
other words, the power “to bind and to loose” must be “earned” by 
the priest through his moral self-perfection. Secondly, the Eastern 
tradition never expressed the opinion as straightforwardly and 
unequivocally as the West that the effectiveness of sacraments is 
independent of the personal qualities of the priest.*® Thirdly, one 
cannot fail to see that in expressing such thoughts, Symeon follows 
the teaching of earlier Fathers. Long before Symeon, St Gregory 
Nazianzen affirmed that inasmuch as a man has not risen above his 
passions and cleansed his intellect he should not take the priesdy 
service upon himself * * As St Gregory says, “A man must himself be 
cleansed, before cleansing others; himself become wise, that he 

9 St Symeon the New Theologian, Epistle on Confession. 

10 At least one liturgical text of the Eastern Church is known to assume a certain inter¬ 
connection between the moral qualities of the priest and the effectiveness of the sac¬ 
raments administered by him, namely, the prayer read by the priest at the Liturgy of 
St Basil the Great: “Withhold not, because of my sins, the grace of thy Holy Spirit 
from these gifts here set forth.” This text does not give a direct affirmation that the 
priests’ sins bar the action of grace and, therefore, the effectiveness of the sacrament; 
neither, however, is this possibility excluded, 

11 St Gregory the Theologian, Oration 2, 1. 
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may make others wise; become light, and then give light; draw near 
to God, and so bring others near; be hallowed, then hallow 
them.”^^ Both Gregory and Symeon had a very elevated under¬ 
standing of the priesthood, and both were concerned about the low 
moral state of the episcopate and clergy in their times. 

We should also bear in mind that Symeon the New Theologian 
lived in post-iconoclast times, when the authority of the hierarchi¬ 
cal clergy among simple believers was very low; many preferred to 
see monks, even non-ordained, for confession. The moral state of 
the clergy was therefore an “issue of the day,” and the fate of the 
Church in years to come depended on its resolution. Confidence in 
the hierarchical priesthood could most effectively be restored 
through a significant rise in its moral level, which was precisely 
Symeon’s concern: it is in this light that his demanding attitude to 
and critical assessment of the hierarchy and clergy should be 
understood. 

One may ask: If two Fathers of the Church express contradictory 
opinions, where, then, is truth to be found? I consider such a ques¬ 
tion to be an inadmissible simplification. There is indeed one 
truth. However, as Clement of Alexandria says, “the way of truth is 
one, but into it, as into a perennial river, streams flow from all 
sides.”*^ One and the same truth may be expressed differently by 
different Fathers, in different times, in different languc^es, in dif¬ 
ferent contexts. Besides this, one and the same truth may have sev¬ 
eral aspects, each of which may be articulated, emphasized, devel¬ 
oped or, on the contrary, underestimated, marginalized, left aside. 
Truth is multifaceted, complex and dialectical. For instance, the 
argument that sacraments administered by a priest who has been 
canonically ordained by a bishop are effective is valid. But no less 
true is the antithesis, according to which the moral condition of the 
priest should correspond to his rank and be in harmony with the 
sacraments he administers. Between both affirmations there is 
quite a wide expanse, wherein a theological synthesis may be 

12 St Gregory the Theologian, Oration 2, 71; cf. Oration 2, 95, 8-27. 

13 Stromata 1,5. 
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sought. All that falls within that expanse belongs to the consensus 
patrunv, all that falls beyond is heresy. Donatism, which goes 
beyond the framework of the “consensus,” is a heresy, whereas the 
teaching of St Symeon the New Theologian on the “power of bind¬ 
ing and loosing,” which remains within that expanse, is altogether 
Orthodox—even though it is distinct from opinions expressed by 
other Fathers, who lived in other historical contexts, wrote in other 
languages and emphasized other aspects of the very same truth. 

Apart from this, one and the same truth may be articulated in 
different terminological expressions. The best known example is 
the teaching of the Third and Fourth Ecumenical Councils on the 
God-manhood of Jesus Christ. The Third Ecumenical Council (of 
Ephesus) expressed this teaching in the terms of Alexandrian chris- 
tology, based on the teaching of St Cyril of Alexandria about the 
“one incarnate nature of God the Word.” The Fourth Ecumenical 
Council, on the contrary, adhered to the Antiochene christological 
tradition emphasizing the “two natures” of Christ. Represented by 
their finest spokesmen, neither the Alexandrian nor the 
Antiochene traditions questioned the fixllness of the divinity of 
Christ and the fullness of his humanity; both affirmed that Christ 
is “consubstantial with the Father in Godhead and consubstantial 
with us in manhood.” Yet one and the same truth was expressed dif¬ 
ferently by two theological traditions, with both expressions 
proven to be essentially “orthodox.” 

Indeed, there were deviations from the Orthodox teaching both 
on the Alexandrian and on the Antiochene sides. On the side of the 
Alexandrines, the most explicit deviation was the teaching of 
Eutyches, who spoke about the total absorption of Christ s human¬ 
ity by his divinity, as if there were two natures before the incarna¬ 
tion and one nature afterwards. The extremes of Antiochene tradi¬ 
tion were expressed in the teaching of Nestorius, who was accused 
in dividing the Son of God into “two sons” by speaking about “two 
hypostases” and “two persons.” One might say that each of the 
great theological traditions experienced the danger of falling into 
heresy, and that the boundary between orthodoxy and heresy was 
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not always sufficiently apparent, with the result that some theolo¬ 
gians crossed it without wishing to do so. Among the latter some, 
realizing the error of their opinions, returned to the bosom of 
orthodox theological thought, while others remained on the side of 
the heretics. 

Conformity to a given theological opinion with the “accord of 
the Fathers” guarantees its orthodoxy; disagreement signifies 
heresy. But heresy, like patristic teaching, cannot be reduced to 
mere terminology. It is a heresy, for instance, to deny the fullness of 
either of the two natures in Christ; therefore both Arianism, which 
denies Christ s divine nature, and Eutychianism, which denies the 
fullness of his human nature, are heresies. Apart from this, the par¬ 
tition of Christ into two persons is heretical. By contrast, views 
which fall within the understanding of Christ as the God-Man, 
maintaining the fullness of both natures, of one essence with the 
Father in divinity and with us in humanity, are orthodox, while 
they may be expressed using different terminology. 

Hence, if the consensus partum is interpreted in a dialectical 
manner, there is space within it both for the so-called “private theo¬ 
logical opinions” and for distinct terminological expressions of the 
very same teaching and the very same truth. 

The “neo-patristic synthesis” of the 20th century and the 
contextual reading of the Fathers 

Russian 20th-century theology paid much attention to the patris¬ 
tic legacy. Systematic study of the works of the holy Fathers, which 
began in Russia in the first half of the 19th century and reached its 
climax in the early 20th century, was continued after the 1917 rev¬ 
olution by theologians of the Russian emigration. At the St Sergius 
Theological Institute in Paris, the works of such scholars as Archi¬ 
mandrite Cyprian (Kern), Archpriests Serge Bulgakov, Georges 
Florovsky and John Meyendorff, as well as the lay theologian 
Vladimir Lossky and others, paved the way for the further exami¬ 
nation of the Fathers. Florovsky was to be the chief impetus behind 
the “patristic renaissance” in Russian 20th-century theology: his 
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were the key concepts for the interpretation of the patristic legacy, 
in particular the idea of the “neo-patristic synthesis.” The latter, 
according to Florovsky, 

should be more than just a collection of patristic sayings or 
statements; it must truly hcz^nthesis, a creative reassessment 
of those insights which were granted to the holy men of old. It 
must be patristic, hiithful to the spirit and vision of the Fa¬ 
thers, ad mentem Patrum. Yet it also must be wfo-patristic, 
since it is to be addressed to the new age, with its own prob¬ 
lems and queries.*^ 

The idea expressed by Florovsky—^which had been lingering in 
20th-century theological literature—has inspired many not only 
among the Russian diaspora but also among western scholars. I 
would like here to pay tribute to those theologians who, though 
themselves not belonging to the eastern theological tradition, have 
nevertheless succeeded in uncovering the heritage of the great 
Fathers of the Orthodox Church, both for themselves and for the 
western world. Among them Iren^e Hausherr, Hans Urs von 
Balthasar, Henri de Lubac, Jean Danielou, Walther Volker, Werner 
Jaeger, Johannes Quasten, John Kelly, Gilles Prestige, Christoph 
Schonborn, Gabriel Bunge, and Sebastian Brock should be men¬ 
tioned. The “patristic renaissance” of the 20th century would have 
been impossible without these persons, true zealots of theological 
scholarship, who in their works were able to reach across the con¬ 
fessional barriers separating them from the Orthodox tradition. 

The 20th century has contributed much to the study of the 
patristic legacy, thanks to new critical editions of the works of the 
Fathers and to scholarly studies produced by the above-mentioned 
scholars. But has the “neo-patristic synthesis” of which Florovsky 
dreamed been achieved? I do not think so. There was an objective 
reason for this: in the 20th century the time for such a synthesis had 
not yet come. It may yet be achieved if we do not abandon the way 
outlined by the theologians of the 20th century. They achieved a 

14 Andrew Blane, ed., Georges Florovsky: Russian Intellectual and Orthodox Churchman 
(Crestwood, NY: 1993). 154. 
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mighty, qualitative leap forward and succeeded in breaking down 
the wall between the Christian East and West, laying the founda¬ 
tions for a truly “catholic” theology (meaning a theology which, 
following Fr John MeyendorlF, includes and organically assimilates 
the theological heritage of East and West in all its diversity). But 
another qualitative leap forward is needed in order to build the 
neo-patristic synthesis upon this foundation, a leap that we, who 
have entered the 21st century, can make. 

It is necessary to find a new approach to the Fathers, one which 
would allow us to see the patristic heritage more comprehensively. I 
am deeply convinced that a fundamental and indispensable ele¬ 
ment of such a new approach should be the logically consistent use 
of a contextual method of patristic reading. Allow me to deliberate 
on the main characteristics of this method in more detail. 

The contextual method presumes that one takes as a starting 
point the fact that the Fathers of the Church lived and wrote in dif¬ 
ferent ecclesial, theological, cultural, historical and linguistic con¬ 
texts. The patristic tradition is not one single “patch” that the 
Fathers worked. It has many poles and comprises many historical, 
linguistic and cultural layers. As far as dogma is concerned, for 
instance, the Greek and Latin traditions were already quite differ¬ 
ent from one another in the 3rd century (it is sufficient to compare 
Origen’s and Tertullians teachings on the Trinity to confirm this). 
Differences deepened in the 4th and 5th centuries (compare the 
Trinitarian theology of the Great Cappadocians and of St Augus¬ 
tine). Several centuries later, significant divergence in the field of 
ascetic practice and in mysticism became apparent (compare 

15 As Fr John wrote in his article “Orthodox Theology in the Contemporary World” 
{Messenger of the Westem'European Patriarchal Exarchate, no. 67b, Paris, 1969,175, 
in Russian), “All Christians face the challenge of a unified and deeply secularized 
world. We must face this challenge... as an issue that requires a theological and spiri¬ 
tual answer. For younger generations, wherever they may find themselves, it is not 
essential from which spiritual genealogy—^Western or Eastern, Byzantine or 
Latin—this answer depends, as long as it will have a truthful and living resonance to 
it. Therefore Orthodox theology will be either truly ‘catholic’ or it will be no theol¬ 
ogy at all.” 
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Symeon the New Theologian with Francis of Assisi, or Gregory 
Palamas with Ignatius Loyola). The impression received is that the 
two traditions were predestined from the very outset to develop 
along different lines. This is not the same as saying that the 11th- 
century schism between East and West was altogether unavoidable; 
after all, for an entire millennium both traditions had lived side by 
side within the bosom of the one Church. 

A particular place belongs to the different national traditions of 
patristic writing—the Syriac, Ethiopian, Coptic, Arabic, Arme¬ 
nian and Georgian. Comparing the theological thinking and lan¬ 
guage of Ephrem the Syrian and Gregory of Nyssa, two representa¬ 
tives of the same faith, sharing the same spirituality, and near 
contemporaries, yet living in totally different cultural and linguis¬ 
tic contexts, we cannot but notice the enormous difference 
between them. Gregorys language and manner of thinking turn 
towards Greek culture; Ephrem, on the other hand, lives in the 
world of Semitic Christianity; Gregory expresses the richness and 
diversity of Christian Tradition in the figurative categories of 
Greek mythology, while Ephrem appeals to the characteristic imag¬ 
ery of the Palestinian-Aramaic tradition. As befits a Greek, Gregory 
is more rational and disposed to definitions, while Ephrem is more 
emotional and expressive. 

It is important to remember that, in earlier times, there were no 
strong channels of communication between the different theologi¬ 
cal traditions. Aside from some rare exceptions, theologians from 
one tradition neither knew nor understood the exponents of other 
traditions. In the first millennium, Latin authors were virtually 
unknown to the Hellenic East; in the West, only a selected number 
of Greek authors (in particular Dionysius the Areopagite) were 
read. Neither East nor West knew the Syriac tradition (except for 
one or two writers such as Ephrem the Syrian and Isaac of 
Nineveh). The situation differed for those who had received Chris¬ 
tianity together with a fully-shaped theological system, such as the 
Slavs: from the very beginning they were oriented towards Greek 
patristic writings. Here, however, we can speak more of a transplan- 
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tation of Greek culture to Russian soil rather than relationship 
between two independent traditions or their interpenetration. 

Until the very end of the Middle Ages the world was disposed in 
such a way that only very few people succeeded in breaking free 
from the limits of their own linguistic and cultural contexts. Com¬ 
parative or cross-contextual study was beyond the reach of the 
ancients. Indeed, aside from some extremely rare exceptions, the 
early Fathers were scarcely able to experience fields of learning out¬ 
side their own theological, linguistic and cultural context. Phe¬ 
nomena that were proper to other theological systems or traditions 
were judged through the parameters of ones own tradition; there 
was no all-encompassing vision. 

The numerous examples of anti-Latin polemics littered through 
Byzantine ecclesiastical writings are a clear illustration of this. I 
shall not touch on the dogmatic issues in these materials: my inter¬ 
est concerns the way in which representatives of Byzantine and 
Latin traditions viewed one another. St Photius of Constantinople, 
one of the most erudite hierarchs and theologians in all Byzantine 
history, begins his Encyclical Letter on the fundamental theological 
question of the procession of the Holy Spirit not with serious theo¬ 
logical considerations, but with attacks on the Latins for various 
liturgical trifles. Thus, fasting on Saturdays is declared a “minor 
deviation” which may, however, “lead to full disregard for dogma.” 
The western custom of beginning Great Lent two days later than in 
the East is described as “an inducement to milk and dairy products 
and such like voracious behavior” which, according to the author, 
drives the Latins upon the “path of transgression” and “deviates” 
them from the royal and true way. True, these accusations were 
expressed in the heat of polemics and had propc^andist intentions, 
but one cannot be amazed how even the smallest differences 
between western and eastern traditions were frowned upon in the 
East and seen as digressions from the true faith. As for fundamental 
doctrinal divergences, these were viewed as nothing but ill- 
intended and conscious deformations of Orthodox dogma. 

Rarely did the East ponder the reasons for the emergence of cer- 
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tain practices, or for the development of certain dogmatic teach¬ 
ings in the West. Rarely did anyone endeavor to look at the Latin 
tradition through the eyes of the Latins themselves. One of the few 
exceptions was St Maximus the Confessor, who made an attempt 
to understand the teaching about the filioque from, as it were, the 
western perspective.^^ In his Letter to MarinuSy St Maximus likens 
the western teaching on the procession of the Spirit from the Father 
and the Son to the eastern understanding from the Father through 
the Son. He does not apply the Byzantine criterion to the western 
teaching but rather compares both viewpoints and looks for simi¬ 
larities between them. Although St Maximus gives a far from 
exhaustive answer to this matter, which is treated in far more detail 
in the works of later Byzantine authors, the very fact that a 
Byzantine saint attempted to view a Latin position through Latin 
eyes is altogether remarkable. 

I am deeply convinced that, in general, phenomena can only 
receive adequate judgment from within the context of their origin 
and development. Thus the theology of each church Father should 
be studied, as far as possible, from within the historical, theologi¬ 
cal, cultural and linguistic world in which he lived. 

I am also convinced that one should not apply criteria applicable 
in one context to a patristic author who belongs to a totally differ¬ 
ent milieu. One cannot, for instance, judge Syriac, Latin or Rus¬ 
sian patristics from a Byzantine perspective. That is to say: such a 
judgment is possible, but it will be neither adequate nor fair. As an 
example one can mention Florovskys famous Ways of Russian 
Theology, which views the entire Russian theological tradition 
through Byzantine spectacles; the result, characterised by Berdyaev 
as “The Wanderings of Russian Theology,”'^ was a merciless criti¬ 
cal appraisal, razing the entire Russian theological tradition to the 

16 On St Maximus as a “mediator” between East and West, and in particular about his 
understanding of the filioque, see Jean-Claude Larchet, Maxime le ConfesseuTy 
midiateur entre VOrient et ['Occident (Paris, 1998), 11-75. 

17 Nicholas Berdyaev, Orthodoxy andHuTnanness, in the review no. 53 (1937), 53 

(in Russian). 
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ground. In appreciation of Florovsky s monumental work, John 
Meyendorff writes: 

Disputing neither the mind nor the talent of individual au¬ 
thors ... Fr Georges imposes the patristic or Byzantine stan¬ 
dard on each and every one, the standard he adopted once 
and for all as the one truly Orthodox.... An Orthodox theolo¬ 
gian might wonder: is Florovsky’s understanding of the pa¬ 
tristic heritage not too narrow? If Russian Orthodoxy may be 
criticized in the name of “Byzantinism,” should one not take 
a critical look at Byzantinism itself as well? Is Byzantinism 
equivalent with holy Tradition as such?** 

Meyendorff raises a question of paramount importance here. To 
me, the reply seems quite obvious: holy Tradition is not equivalent 
with Byzantinism since, besides the Byzantine tradition, it includes 
Latin, Russian and many other avenues of thinking as well. Were 
indeed Byzantine criteria to be applied to Russia, one might con¬ 
clude that before the 17th century its entire theological literature 
was—to a greater or lesser degree—imitative, while after the 17th 
century the so-called “Western captivity” began. Were we to apply 
Byzantine criteria to the Syriac tradition, we would find numerous 
“deviations” as well. As for seeing the Latin tradition through the 
eyes of Byzantium (and vice versa), we already have had vast experi¬ 
ence of a polemic that has focused on the same questions for over a 
thousand years, from the days of Patriarch Photius to our own 
times. Talking in circles, however, has never reached a goal.»Only 
shifts in positions among eastern and western theologians through¬ 
out the course of the 20th century allow us to hope that a way out 
may be found. I believe that solutions may be sought precisely in 
the consistent use of the principle of the contextual reading of 
sources, which presumes the capacity of theologians to examine 
other traditions with the desire to understand rather than to 
denounce or humiliate them. 

18 Frjohn Meyendorff, introduction to Florovsky’s Ways of Russian Theology {y]\muSi 
1991) (in Russian). 
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I shall permit myself one more quotation from the “theological 
testament” of Florovsky, as preserved for us by one of his students: 

Salvation has come “from the Jews” and has been propagated 
in the world in Greek idiom. Indeed, to be Christian means 
to be Greek, since our basic authority is forever a Greek book, 
the New Testament. The Christian message has been forever 
formulated in Greek categories. This was in no sense a blunt 
reception of Hellenism as such, but a disseaion of Hellenism. 

The old had to die, but the new was still Greek—^the Chris¬ 
tian Hellenism of our dogmatics, from the New Testament to 
St Gregory Palamas, nay, to our own time. I am personally re¬ 
solved to defend this thesis, and on two different fronts; 
gainst the belated revival of Hebraism and against all at¬ 
tempts to reformulate dogmas in categories of modern phi¬ 
losophies, whether German, Danish or French (Hegel, 
Heidegger, Kierkegaard, Bergson, Teillhardde Chardin), ...^^ 

I believe that Florovsky, had he lived to the end of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, would have lost the war he wished to wage, at least on the “first 
front.” In the first half of the 20th century the revival of what 
Florovslg^ calls “Hebraism”—the revival of interest for the Semitic 
tradition (in its Jewish, Aramaic, Syriac or Arabic form)—^was only 
beginning to gain momentum. Florovsky could not have antici¬ 
pated that in the late 20th century a whole corpus of writings by 
St Isaac the Syrian^® would be discovered, which has significandy 
enriched our understanding of this great 7th-century mystical 
writer. Florovsky could not have known the many Syriac, Arabic, 
Coptic, Ethiopian, and Armenian writings that were to be pub¬ 
lished in the monumental series Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium (currently counting over 500 volumes). These have 
fundamentally reversed the hitherto dominant understanding of 

19 Blanc, op. cit., 155. 

20 Florovsky had only a most approximate knowledge of the Syriac corpus of the writ¬ 
ings of St Isaac. Cf. the remark in his Byzantine Fathers of the Sixth to Eighth Century 
(Paris, 1933,186, in Russian): “The ascetic book of St Isaac (in manuscripts usually 
without a separate title) has only recently become available in its Syriac original 
(and, it seems, not the integral text).” 
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the patristic heritage as the sum of the Patrologia Graeca and the 
Patrologia Latina. Only towards the end of the 20th century did it 
become obvious that, in addition to these traditions, there existed a 
Patrologia Orientalis as well, the thriving world of “Oriental” theo¬ 
logical traditions, deeply authentic in form and content. Then it 
became clear that Christianity could not be reduced to 
Byzantinism. 

As for Florovsky s “second front,” while it is indeed dangerous to 
attempt to “reformulate” dogmas in the categories of contempo¬ 
rary philosophical tendencies, some of these trends—first of 
all Heideggers and Kierkegaards existentialism, mentioned by 
Florovsky—^have of themselves indicated the departure of western 
thought from Renaissance anthropocentrism and the rationalism 
of the Enlightenment, thereby clearing the way for a return to a 
truly Christian catholic theological tradition. Just as ancient philos¬ 
ophy in the time of Clement of Alexandria and of Origen, so exis¬ 
tentialist philosophy may serve—and for many has already 
served—as a “pedagogue” towards Christ. Existentialism can be 
“ecclesialized” in the way that ancient philosophy was “ecclesial- 
ized” by the Greek Fathers in the 3rd and 4th centuries. Moreover, 
the conceptual language of existentialism, which doubtless is closer 
to contemporary humanity than that of the ancient philosophy 
employed by the Greek Fathers, may be used, if not for the forma¬ 
tion of a “neo-patristic synthesis,” then at least for the interpreta¬ 
tion of its main elements in the language of our contemporaries. 
Finally we cannot ignore the fact that the theology of the Fathers is, 
as Florovsky has worded it so well, itself “existential” in essence, in 
opposition to all “essential” theologies not founded upon a real 
experience of communion with God.^^ 

To conclude this reflection on the “neo-patristic synthesis,” I 
would like to add the following: such a synthesis cannot be the 
work of one person; it necessarily requires a team, an entire school 
made up of a new generation of scholars, each specializing in one or 

21 C£ Fr Georges Florovsky; “St Gregory Palamas and the Tradition of the Fathers,” in 
The Collected Works, op. cit., 380-81, 392. 
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several areas of patristic studies, learning several ancient languages 
(including Oriental), working with critical editions of patristic 
texts and, when necessary, with original manuscripts. This new 
generation of patristic scholars should have a good command of the 
rich Orthodox theological heritage, be knowledgeable in areas such 
as ancient and modern philosophy, philology and linguistics, and 
be familiar with textual criticism, palaeography and other auxiliary 
disciplines. For only by covering such a wide range of academic dis¬ 
ciplines can each of these scholars master the contextual method, 
without which, in my opinion, no neo-patristic synthesis can be 
conceived. 

Use of the contextual method 

Let me now proceed to the concrete use of the contextual method, 
the main principles of which have been outlined above. 

First, this method may be used when studying individual church 
authors. The better we know the context of an author, the more 
chance we have of adequately perceiving his theological system. 
One cannot make statements concerning a church Father without 
knowing the language in which he wrote, the history of his country 
and his church, the sources he consulted, and the authors he 
referred to as authorities. Only exhaustive contextual study can 
allow contemporary scholars to appreciate the Fathers. The con¬ 
textual method prohibits pulling words or thoughts of the Fathers 
out of the overall context of their theological system, and drawing 
desired conclusions from such thoughts; on the contrary, this 
method presupposes the study of a given author s theology as a con¬ 
gruent system in which all elements are inter-related. 

Second, the contextual method allows for comparative analysis 
of the works of several Fathers who are connected in a certain way, 
under the condition that contextual criteria be stricdy followed. 
One cannot artificially draw together two church writers who lived 
in totally different contexts. On the contrary, one should look for 
real connections between authors. These connections may never¬ 
theless be of various kinds. Between the three great Cappadocians 
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(Basil the Great, Gregory Nazianzen and Gregory of Nyssa), for 
instance, there exists a direct and immediate connection: they 
knew each other, were allies in theological writing, lived in the same 
church-historical context, used the same sources, wrote in the same 
language and read each others works. There existed a direct con¬ 
nection between Augustine and TertuUian; although Augustine 
did not know TertuUian personally, he read his works and was 
deeply influenced by his theological system. Cyril of Alexandria and 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus were contemporaries, took part in the same 
christological dispute, although on different sides, and engaged in 
polemics with one another: this, again, provides abundant material 
for comparative analysis. In other words, before comparing two or 
several church Fathers one must define precisely their contextual 
interconnectedness: they should either belong to the same period, or 
belong to the same theological tradition, or be in a teacher-disciple 
relationship, or be adversaries of one another, and so on. 

Third, the contextual method allows comparison of church 
Fathers with authors who fall outside the limits of patristic tradi¬ 
tion (pagans, heretics, representatives of other confessions), pro¬ 
vided there has been a certain degree of actual contact between 
them. One may, for instance, compare the teaching of St 
Athanasius and Arianism (since the former was engaged in polem¬ 
ics with the latter); the theological system of Eunomius with St 
Gregory of Nyssa (since Gregory refuted Eunomius); the view¬ 
points of St Gregory Nazianzen and Julian the Apostate (since they 
were contemporaries, knew each other, and Gregory wrote two 
Orations against Julian); Manichaeism and the theology of 
St Augustine (since Augustine was a Manichaean before his conver¬ 
sion to Christianity); the theology of St John Damascene and Islam 
(since St John was engs^ed in polemics with Islam). Much may be 
gathered from a comparative analysis of the theology of the Greek 
Fathers and the teaching of western authors who, although they 
lived after the schism, were familiar with at least some Byzantine 
patristic works, in particular Meister Eckhart, John Scotus 
Eriugena, Thomas Aquinas and Lancelot Andrewes. Very little, on 
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the contrary, may be obtained from comparing the writings of 
Theresa de Lisieux and St Gregory Palamas (since Theresa never 
read, nor could have read, Palamas), or Buddhism and the theology 
of St Maximus the Confessor (since there does not exist—nor can 
there exist—any connection between them). 

Fourth, through a consistent use of the contextual method we 
may learn to distinguish between the eternal and the temporary in 
patristic writings, that is, between, on the one hand, that which 
holds timeless value and retains immutable significance for Chris¬ 
tians, and, on the other, the remnants of the past which appeared— 
and disappeared—^within the historical context of the given church 
author. Many views on natural sciences held, for instance, in 
St Basil the Greats Hexameron and St John Damascenes Exact 
Exposition of the Orthodox Faith are obsolete, while their theologi¬ 
cal interpretation of the created microcosm remains significant to 
this day. The anthropological views of the Byzantine Fathers pres¬ 
ent a similar case. They held, for instance, as did everyone in their 
times, that the human body consists of four elements and the soul 
is divided into three parts (intellectual, volitive and desiring). 
Although these views, appropriated from ancient Greek anthropol¬ 
ogy, are out of date today, much of what these Fathers said about 
humanity has lost nothing of its significance for our times. 

Fifth and finally, by making use of the contextual method it is 
possible to develop systematic anthologies of Orthodox theology 
based upon the statements of individual church Fathers, each now 
seen in the general context of Christian church tradition rather 
than within his individual context. In other words, answering the 
question raised at the beginning of this essay about whether “patris¬ 
tic theology” exists at all, it is indeed possible to study “patristic the¬ 
ology” as a complete and coherent system. This task must, how¬ 
ever, he preceded by the meticulous work of establishing the 
contextual particularities of each church Father and of the contex¬ 
tual connections between individual authors. The path must be 
cleared, and a sound scientific basis for such research established, 
before any sort of compilation of patristic doctrine as a “system” 
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can be undertaken. This is the prime and principal obligation 
facing patristic scholars today. 

I would like to emphasize that what has been said about the 
varied linguistic, cultural, historical and other contexts in which 
the Fathers lived does not refute the unquestionable fact that th^ 
shared the common contextoi the one universal Christian Tradition, 
the context of the “apostolic faith.” They received this Tradition 
from their predecessors, and not only vigilantly preserved but also 
creatively developed it in order to pass it on to following 
generations. 

Anyone working in the field of patristic studies should be well 
aware of this common context of the one faith for the entire patris¬ 
tic tradition. Any attempt to view the Fathers outside their global 
context leads to a dead end.^^ This is why secular scholars, self- 
avowed atheists or agnostics intrinsically alien to the Christian Tra¬ 
dition, have great difficulties in trying to interpret patristic theol¬ 
ogy. It is impossible to comprehend the theology of the Fathers and 
at the same time consciously distance oneself from the essence of 
their faith and spiritual experience. Therefore, even if the contex¬ 
tual method of reading the Fathers does not necessarily require the 
scholar s adherence to the Christian faith, it does require at least a 
very high degree of trust in the experience of the Fathers and in the 
Church of Christ within which patristic theology developed. 
Someone knowingly alienating himself from the patristic context, 
or aloof from the “patristic faith,” cannot be a patristic scholar. 

The holy Fathers and modernity 

In conclusion, I shall attempt to answer questions which perhaps 
should have been raised at the very beginning: Why bother with 
the holy Fathers at all? What does patristic literature have to offer to 
contemporary Orthodox Christians? 

First of all, studying the holy Fathers, in particular the Fathers of 
the Eastern Church, provides an opportunity to understand the 

22 C£ Fr Georges Florovsky; “St Gregory Palamas and the Tradition of the Fathers,” in 
The Collected Works, op. cit., 381. 
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tradition to which we belong, to receive the very “patristic faith” 
that the spiritual writers of the Eastern Church have preserved 
for us, to assume ownership of the treasure of Orthodox Tradition. 
Many in our days prefer the “customs of the elders” to the 
centuries-old Tradition of the Church. They choose to live accord¬ 
ing to the various types of “mythologems” circulating on the 
periphery of the Church and in pseudo-ecclesial circles. This situa¬ 
tion can be overcome only if the rupture between theology and life 
is overcome, that is, if the living connection between patristic 
teaching and church practice is restored. The fact that our church 
practice is not founded upon the teaching of the Fathers is at the 
root of many of our todays problems. 

Knowledge of the Fathers prevents Orthodox Christians from 
losing their way amidst the multitude of currents in modern phi¬ 
losophy and world-views, from getting “carried away by strange 
teachings” (Heb 13:9). It helps Christians to understand them¬ 
selves, to establish their relationship with God, to build their spiri¬ 
tual life. Contrary to the prescriptions of such modern teachings as 
psychoanalysis, the counsels of the Fathers radiate a healthy spirit, 
based as they are on a sound understanding of the human mind, 
the need to combat one’s sinful tendencies and to exercise good 
deeds. The counsels of the Fathers, I believe, are far more universal 
than the fundamental postulates of Freudianism and apply to 
people living in the most diverse cultural and temporal contexts. 

The works of the Fathers never lose their relevance, since they 
deal with questions to which the answers are decisive for the pres¬ 
ent and future of humanity. It has become fashionable to speak of a 
“post-Christian” era, of a decline of interest in traditional Chris¬ 
tianity among young people, of “Christianity without a future.” 
Most radical forecasts predict the disappearance of Christianity 
from the religious world map in the third millennium, its absorp¬ 
tion by Islam. May I express my hope that these forecasts will be 
found wrong, that Christians will stand firm together for the pres¬ 
ervation of their doctrine, their Church and their Tradition. From 
the example of Russia we see that the Christian faith is by no means 
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a “relic of the past,” that thousands and millions of people, includ¬ 
ing youth, are returning to the “patristic faith.” It is my hope that a 
Christian spring is yet to come. I want to believe that the 21st cen¬ 
tury will witness the healing of divisions among Christians and the 
revival of the “faith of the Universal Church, which the Lord gave, 
the apostles preached and the Fathers preserved.” 
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An Existential Interpretation of 

DOGMATICS: 

Theological Language and Dogma in the 
Face of the Culture of Pluralism 

Bishop Maxim [Vasiljevic] 

“There is no dogma of our Church that does not have something to say 
about the actual problems of humanity” (J. Zizioulas) 

It is with great admiration and real gratification that I accepted the 
invitation to address you this afternoon. I would first of all like 
to express my thanks and congratulations to the Dean of this 
seminary, Fr John Behr, for his kind invitation to be here with you 
today, and to the new Chancellor, Fr Chad Hatfield, as well. Please 
be assured of my prayers and support for your important work and 
ministry here. I have always looked upon this seminary with 
esteem, for it is undeniably one of the most significant theological 
centers in the entire Orthodox world. The unforgettable Fathers 
Florovsky, Schmemann and Meyendorff—“who are already on the 
iconostasis of Orthodox theology,” as Fr Justin Popovic used to 
say—in cooperation with the rest of the distinguished body of pro¬ 
fessors and students, have brought such character and quality to 
this theological school, which serves the Church in a most excellent 
way in our modern times. As His Grace Bishop Athanasius of 
Herzegovina has emphasized, the entire Orthodox Church is 
extremely grateful to St Vladimir’s Theological Seminary for its 
vigorous contribution to the advancement of Orthodoxy, espe¬ 
cially in this new millennium. 

Introductory remarks 

“No man has seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, who is 
in the bosom of the Father, He has explained {i^rjyijaaro, made 
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known) Him” (Jn 1:18). The contents of theology are quite com¬ 
plex, mostly due to the fact that they are related to the great mystery 
of the existence or the way (rpowog) of God, and therefore of man 
and the Church. As we know, theology is not about whether God 
exists or not; its theme, rather, is how does He exist? (cf 1 Jn 3:2). 
Other important questions depend on this main and crucial ques¬ 
tion: Can one participate in God personally, or not? Is He in com¬ 
munication with the world, or not? Such fundamental questions, 
which go beyond dry academic inquests and their answers, have 
immediate consequences for humanity’s general attitude toward 
the world and life. It is in such a spirit that I propose to submit for 
your consideration certain reflections on the way I understand “the 
challenges for Orthodox theology and Orthodox theological edu¬ 
cation in the 21st century.” 

Our Orthodox Church, which is none other than the One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, being in the image of the 
Holy Trinity,^ is relational and inescapably of an mcamational(and 
not docetic) nature, which is why it actualizes Truth hie et nunc, by 
accepting human history and culture. From the very beginning the 
Church could not live and go on simply “as if” Christ had been 
incarnate, as the docetists would believe.^ As the servant of Truth, 
with her all-embracing vision of the recapitulation of the world, the 
Church had to affect the cultural milieu. However, it is my strong 
belief that without theological awareness, sensitivity and criteria, 
the transmitting of the message of the Gospel into the world and 
time (the so-called “enculturation”) can be a very hazardous 
endeavor. The acceptance of history and culture emerges through a 
critical, prophetic approach. As the late Fr Georges Florovsky said, 
“Without sober guidance, without the stable element of sound 

1 See the incomparable interpretation of the Eucharistic Liturgy in the Mystagogy of St 
Maximus the Confessor. The “ecclesia” of the Mystagogy can be considered as a type 
of the providential action of God, and moreover as a reflection of God’s relational 
being on his economical work. St Maximus and the Cappadocian Fathers see the re¬ 
lational ontology of Trinitarian personhood as the source of the communion of the 
Church and the very basis of anthropology. 

2 V.Thermos,“Ecclesiological Docetism,” SynaxiWl (AlexanderPress,2006), 137. 
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doctrine, our feelings would but err and our hearts would be 
blinded.”^ If the 21st century is going to be a century of Ortho¬ 
doxy,'* as a renowned British Byzantinologist S. Runciman has said, 
then our theological education and schools have an immense 
responsibility placed on their weak shoulders to witness to the 
Truth. 

The close of the 20th century and the arrival of the new millen¬ 
nium have brought changes of fundamental significance for Chris¬ 
tians. Modernity—that heady combination of science, learning 
and democracy, with its latest form, globalization—has been 
replaced by post-modernity, in which everything is relative, even 
the sense of ultimate reality and of existence itself Happily, as a 
counterbalance, a flourishing Orthodox theology has in recent 
decades rediscovered its patristic sources, has recognized the mag¬ 
nitude of the “lex orandf grounded in the eucharistic experience of 
God, and has revived the spirit of the Desert Fathers in and through 
a genuine monastic revitalization of remarkable dimensions. Yet, a 
creative encounter is to be had with a world that has experienced 
marvelous achievements, but whose culture is dominated by the 
greed of utilitarianism and self-justification. Caution is necessary 
because culture, as a very complex matter, is impossible to differen¬ 
tiate from the worldview it expresses. Thus, in the new millennium 
a proper enculturation of Christianity will be vital for the Church’s 
existence. Orthodox theology and Orthodox theological educa¬ 
tion have to articulate the meaning of salvation in such a way as to 
prevent it from being falsified by accommodation to the demands 
of culture. 

Our task in this presentation is to identify certain realms (disci¬ 
plines) in the Church’s life and to see how they relate to existential 

3 G. Florovsky, “A Criticism of the Lack of Concern for Doctrine among Russian Or¬ 
thodox Believers,” SVTQ^ 3 (1995); also in The Collected Works of Georges Florovskyy 
vol. 13, 168-70. 

4 At least, it will be a century of religion. And while European liberals sneer about 
American theocracy, American conservatives claim that secular, childless Europe, 
through a continued descent into Godlessness, is turning into Eurabia (a takeover 
by Islam). We rapidly move into a religiously pluralistic world. 
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human needs.^ The Church Fathers had marked success in inter¬ 
preting the Gospel in existential terms through entering into a deep 
dialogue with the surrounding culture. I will attempt to identify 
certain dichotomies which I believe are responsible for the failure 
of our theology to accomplish such a task. Furthermore, I will try 
to explain why I believe it is so important to interpret the Gospel in 
such existential terms. Orthodox theological education has to 
answer such questions as: How to unify the Bible and the dogma of 
the Church? How to overcome the separation of dogma from ethics? 
How to bring closer the lex credendi and the lex orandi, whose dichot¬ 
omy provokes a significant crisis in our days—or other similar 
dichotomies, such as dogma and canon law, ecclesiology and church 
administration, or ecclesial and modern art—and to focus on their 
unity? How exacdy are the Church’s institutions (bishop, synod, 
priesthood, etc.) connected with the doctrinal substance of the 
Church? How to de-marginalize theology from ordinary life, even 
from modern church life? How to make the Gospel incarnate in dif¬ 
ferent cultures and at the same time to introduce peoples, together 
with their cultures, into the local ecclesial community? 

We cannot develop any further these profound issues, for one 
article is not sufficient for such goals, and only some of them can be 

5 The bibliography on this subject is somewhat limited. For our very summary treat¬ 
ment of it here, we have used the following articles: G. Florovsky, “A Criticism of 
the Lack of Concern for Doctrine among Russian Orthodox Believers,” 5VTQ 3 
(1995), also in The Collected Works of Georges Florovsky y vol. 13,168-70; Idem, “Pa¬ 
tristic Theology and the Ethos of the Orthodox Church,” Collected Worksy vol. 4, 
11-30; J. Zizioulas, “The Being of God and the Being of Man,” Synaxis 1, 100; J. 
MeyendorfF, “Historical Relativism and Authority in Christian Dogma,” Sobomost 
5(1969); V. Thermos, “Ecclesiological Docetism,” Synaxis 3, 137; Athanasios N. 
Papathanasiou, “The Language of the Church / The Language of the World. An Ad¬ 
venture of Communication or Conflict?” http://www.myriobiblos.gr/texts/eng- 
lish/papathanasiou__language.html; David Tracy, Christian Theology and the Culture 
of Pluralism (New York: Crossroads, 1981); J. Zizioulas, “The Orthodox Church 
and the Third Millennium,” http://www.balamand.edu.lb/theology/Zizioulas 
Lecture.htm; Ch. Yannaras, The Freedom of Morality (Crestwood: SVS Press, 1996); 
S. Skliris, In the Mirrory A Collection of Iconographic Essays and Illustrations 
(Sebastian Press: Los Angeles, 2007); A. Yevtich, Christ—The Alpha and Omega 
(Sebastian Press: Los Angeles, 2007). 
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addressed in this short space. However, without providing answers 
to such questions “with boldness and without condemnation,” I 
believe our theological education will not be able adequately to face 
the challenges of the post-modern, pluralistic world. I would ask 
you to consider whether this could indeed be our specific gift to the 
world in the 21st century. I also strongly believe that “theology 
must provide the Church with the fundamental guidelines that will 
enable her to judge in a given case which culturalforms embody the 
Gospel faithfully, and which express, in fact, ‘another Gospel’.”® 
Since culture is a human creation and is consequently marked by 
imperfection, it too needs to be eschatologized, i.e., “healed, enno¬ 
bled and perfected.” As we shall see, this embodiment must in no 
way compromise the distinctiveness, the basic existential outlook 
and integrity of the Christian message. At the same time it must 
emerge from a strengthened and deepened theology, as opposed to 
a kind of religious agnosticism or relativism. 

Descriptive and Interpretative Dogmatics in Its Encounter with 
the Modem Mindset 

An unquestionedfaith in dogmas and the methodology of theology 

It is not by accident that our faith is based on dogmas. The Church 
is a eucharistic and “dogmatic” community in the sense that it 
cultivates faithfulness to dogma^ and to the true kerygma of the 
apostles. The Church’s unquestioned faith in the value and author¬ 
ity of dogmas is commensurate with her adamant insistence on 
preserving the apostolic message in its original purity. However, 
this is not the case simply because dogmas rationalize and set forth 
certain truths or the truth. It is rather because dogmas have become 

6 J. Zizioulas, “The Orthodox Church and the Third Millennium,” http://www. 
balamand.edu.lb/theology/ZizioulasLecture.htm. 

7 “The interpretation of dogma cannot be done without explicating old concepts and 
terms by means of contemporary concepts, just as happened with the Church Fa¬ 
thers. It is precisely this faithfulness of interpretation that should be the criterion in 
each case, and not the attempt at interpretation per se” (J, Zizioulas, “The Being of 
God and the Being of Man,” Synaxis 1,100). 
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symbols, icons, expressions and signs of communion within the 
church community. Throughout the centuries, the Church suc¬ 
ceeded in expressing even her art in dogmatic ways, so that even 
iconography became “the most perfect dogmatic language 
expressed in and through colors”;* V. Bolotov apdy appreciated 
Orthodo icons as “dogmatic monuments.” Similarly, “some of the 
greatest hymns of the Eastern Church are simply paraphrases of 
dogmatic definitions,” as Fr Georges Florovsky recognized,^ How¬ 
ever, if Christian art does not have a connection with the present 
culture, it functions unfruitfully. Its fidelity to dogmas must be 
combined with openness to the culture, and not restricted to a his¬ 
torical, legal or confessional context. At the beginning of the 20th 
century, there was a return to Byzantine art through the teaching 
and artistic work mainly of Photis Kontoglou. But this return to 
the Byzantine has led to a situation in which Byzantine art does not 
relate at all to our present western culture. On the other hand. 
Orthodox “dogmatic monuments” such as icons and frescoes were 
in their times (the fifth to fourteenth centuries) first-class artistic 
achievements, Christian art has always had to exist within contem¬ 
porary culture. 

Orthodox theology has its methodology,^^ and a discipline known 
as the history of dogma. However, given the fea that theology is not 
mere historical research but also an interpretation, two things should 
be underlined here as sine qua non for our theological education. The 
first necessity is a precise knowledge, through historical research, of 
the content given to a dogma in the period when it was formulated. ^ ^ 

8 S. Skliris, In the Mirror: A Collection of Iconographic Essays and Illustrations 
(Alhambra, CA; Sebastian Press, 2007). *‘And if one can be instructed by Orthodox 
hymnography and icons, this is precisely because a very definite ‘theory of Chris¬ 
tianity’ is embodied and expressed there” (G. Florovsky, “A Criticism of the Lack of 
Concern 

9 G. Florovsky, “A Criticism of the Lack of Concern,” 168-70. 

10 See more in A. Jevtich, “The Methodology of Theology”, KArjpoi'Ofiia 14 (1982), 
163-85. 

11 “This task is essentially one of historical research, so at this point dogmatics really 
coincides with the history of dogma” (J. Zizioulas, “The Being of God and the Being 
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The second is an attempt to find a creative link between dogma and 
modern times. This twofold task of theology—i.e., its descriptive 
and interpretative character—leads to a question: How does our 
modern theology relate itself to dogmas? Do we believe in them 
purely and simply because that is what an Ecumenical Council has 
decided? Or because, actually, these dogmas reveal a truth on which 
our existence depends? If the first is the case, then we are doing a dis¬ 
service to theology. Fr Florovsky observes that “It is really embarrass¬ 
ing that there is so litde concern for ‘dogmatic systems,’ as well as for 
the Doarine of the Church, in various circles and quarters of the 
Orthodox society of our day, and that ‘devotion is so often forcefully 
divorced from ‘ftdth’.”*^ As Metropolitan John Zizioulas points out, 
“Theology does not just have the obligation to describe dogmas, pre¬ 
senting the form they took in the past. It also has a duty to interpret 
them, so that it becomes apparent how and why our existence 
depends on them.”*^ This leads us to the assertion that no method¬ 
ological absolutism is permissible within this interpretative trans¬ 
mission of the Tradition. With such absolutism it will be impossible 
to instill Christian values in the culture, and vice versa. 

However, this theological “cultural” epistemology, as the encul- 
turation itself, has its “incarnational” basis. “For the Word of God 
(Christ) and God wants always and in all things to accomplish the 
mystery of His embodiment.”^^ Enculturation involves inevitably 

of Man,” 100). As A. N. Papathanasiou points out, “In no event should she [the 
Church] alienate herself from the linguistic treasures gathered through the ages. 
After all, a good knowledge of the original langus^e of the ecclesiastical texts is of 
vital importance for serious theological studies. Her language should neither be 
reminiscent of an exhibit in a museum, nor a fossil. Its roots lie in the distant past, 
but its branches must blossom in the present and prepare the fruit for tomorrow” (A. 
N. Papathanasiou, “The Language of the Church”). 

12 G. Florovsky, “A Criticism of the Lack of Concern.” 

13 J. Zizioulas, “The Being of God and the Being of Man,” 100. 

14 BovAerai yap del Kai iu irdaiu 6 tov Oeov Adyog teal Qedg rrjg avrov ii/aiopa- 
T(6aeojg ii/epyeiaOai rd pvardpiou, St Maximus the Confessor (PG 91:1084CD). 
“Seen in this perspective, the incarnation is not an event locked in the past, but a 
procedure that started almost 2000 years ago and continues through history mysti¬ 
cally and uninterruptedly. In order to save the world, the Son of God assumed the 
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the Incarnation of Christ, be it in forms other than and in addition 
to the historical one. “Always and in all things' (continuously and 
everywhere) indicates that there is no race and no culture to which 
the Word of God can be unrelated. It is critical for the Logos (both 
the eternal Word and the theological word) to regain existential 
meaning and purpose. Yet, Christ relates to the culture of the people 
by the Holy Spirit, because Logos is inseparably connected with 
Pneuma, and there are not two economies, not even complementary 
ones. The Holy Spirit is a divine person, who, working with Christ, 
makes Him an inclusive corporate personality, that is, the eschatologi¬ 
cal Son of Man. “The Spirit allows Christ to enter again and again in 
every culture and assume it by purifying it, that is, by placing it in the 
light (or one might say under the judgment) of what is ultimately 
meaningful as it is revealed in Christ.”^^ All this allows for a variety of 
cultural expressions of the one Christ, since the pneumatological 
mission always respects the freedom of the people to express the faith 
in their own way. The Gospel of the Church remains always the 
same, but every culture is welcomed to become its flesh, so that the 
message of salvation is conceivable “always and in all thin^” (in every 
society, in every nation, in every epoch). Otherwise, the idea of a 
“cosmic Christ,” who is the recapitulation {anakephalaiosis) of all 
things, is inconceivable. The Holy Spirit blows, pointing to Christ, 
in order that He can be enculturated in all places and at all times. In 
order to have a profound (and not merely an extraneous) effect on 
public life, theology must not simply speak about God, but invite 
people to His Body, for Christ is not an individual conceivable in iso¬ 
lation: He is “the firstborn among many brethren” (Rom 8:29). 
Such a christological vision demands an intrinsic unity between 

human nature, lived in certain human societies, spoke the language of His contem¬ 
poraries. Ever since, Christ has been inconceivable without His body, the Church. 
The Church is the continuation of the incarnation in history: she is not a spiritualis¬ 
tic sect indifferent to the outer world, but a workshop where the world is constantly 
transformed into the flesh of Christ” (A. N. Papathanasiou, “The Language of the 
Church”). 

15 J. Zizioulas, “The Orthodox Church and the Third Millennium,” http://www. 
balamand.edu.lb/theology/ZizioulasLecture.htm. 
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pneumatology, ecclesiology and eschatology. Communion with 
the personal being of God through Christ in the Spirit is the pri¬ 
mary service which the Church can render to every person and to 
all humanity in the modern world. 

A brirflook at the patristic method of enculturation 

The Holy Fathers provide us with the interpretation of the Gospel, 
whereas our dogmatic theology provides us with the interpretation 
of the biblical-patristic tradition. Dogmas have always been inter¬ 
pretative commentaries on the truth of the Gospel, with the inten¬ 
tion of shaping the deepest assumptions of Christians. This 
interpretation has helped the Church to have an impact on culture 
wherever she has found herself. This was clearly evident already in 
the fourth century, when the Chiuch had long since established 
herself beyond her Palestinian cradle and throughout the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The encounter “face-to-face” with the dominant Greco- 
Roman culture of that world and time was inevitable. The Church 
found herself before a crucial dilemma: Jerusalem ot Athens, i.e., to 
remain restricted to the Jewish context, or to open herself to the 
wider world? Although the Greco-Roman culture implied a way of 
life, a mode of thinking and a language different from those of 
the Jews, the Church Fathers chose to have the Church address 
other nations, making use of their languages and of their way of 
thinking.^^ 

History, of course, clearly testifies to a great deal of antagonism 
between Athens and Jerusalem. Here we will not pursue the details 
of this complex relationship or of its historical development. How¬ 
ever, if we look back in Christian history, we will see that the 
Fathers had a “dynamic, free and critical attitude toward Greek 
philosophy, which characterized the patristic period” (Meyen- 
dorff). Today, we find ourselves in the same position as the Apos¬ 
tles and Fathers, who did not hesitate to use the contemporary ter¬ 
minology of their time and context in transmitting the Gospel of 

16 For more about this, see A. N. Papathanasiou, “The Language of the Church.” 
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the Kingdom. This transmission and explication did not betray the 
spirit of the Gospel, for it was certainly interpreted faithfully. 

As noted above, this process of transmission is commonly 
known as incarnating the Gospel in the peoples culture, or encul- 
turation. The term “enculturation” is used in Christian missiology 
to refer to the adaptation of the way the Gospel is presented for the 
specific cultures being evangelized. All through the Church’s long 
history—as and when necessary—the message of the Gospel was 
enculturated, but with certain criteria and theological guidelines. 
This does not necessarily entail a marriage of the Gospel with all 
cultural forms. If we look back at the two thousand years of Chris¬ 
tian history we see that problems*® arose when discernment of 
which cultural forms embody the Gospel faithfully was not properly 
exercised, first of all when cultural particularities were not properly 
taken into account. We also see problems when attempts were 
made to stop this natural enculturation movement, as for example 
when Latin was made a quasi-sacred language, or when the transla¬ 
tion of the Bible in the vernacular languages was condemned. 
However, history testifies to a significant number of successful 
post-Apostolic practitioners of enculturation throughout centuries 


17 Our present use of the term “enculturation” is resonant—but not identical—to the 
use of the same term in sociology. The term was popularized by the encyclical 
Redemptoris Missio of Pope John Paul II (1990), but predates that encyclical. In fact 
St Paul’s speech to the Greeks at the Areopagus of Athens (Acts 17:22-33) could 
righdy be considered as the first enculturation attempt. 

18 In his text “The Orthodox Church and the Third Millennium” (http://www. 
balamand.edu.lb/theology/ZizioulasLecture.htm), J. Zizioulas, indicates a few dis¬ 
appointments and failures in the history of enculturation, among others the fact 
that Orthodoxy has mixed up the Gospel with the national and cultural values of a 
particular time. We have failed to achieve a true enculturation of the Church due to 
an infiltration of the Church by nationalism and sometimes by ethno-phyletism. 
He also observes that the idea of autocephaly has become autocephalism, that is, a 
means of serving national or phyletistic interests by using the Church for that pur¬ 
pose. Furthermore, he states that the situation of the Orthodox Diaspora in the 
twentieth century is in direct and open violation of Orthodox ecclesiology, conclud¬ 
ing that we should obviously not be proud and happy with such a situation, al¬ 
though unfortunately we seem to have blessed it in the most ojfficial way. 
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of missions, among them St Patrick and SS Cyril and Methodius 
for the Slavic peoples of Eastern Europe. 

The patristic method of enculturation demonstrates on many levels 
(ethics, philosophy, worship, institutions, art, asceticism, etc.) that 
there was not a radical split between the Gospel and culture. At the 
level of ethics, Christianity influenced society so deeply that most of 
the Christian principles of moral behavior became the humanitarian 
and moral values of contemporary society. On the level of philosophy, 
all the questions raised by the Greek mind (though to a great extent 
alien to the Bible) were regarded as legitimate, above all the ontological 
concerns, while philosophical terminology was unhesitatingly bor¬ 
rowed and used in theology.^^ At the level of worship, many customs 
were accepted and Christianized, such as native feasts, “slavas,” rimals 
of all kinds, etc. At the level of art, all the great Greek achievements 
were evaluated and incorporated into the Christian artistic heritage, 
which displayed a boundless richness and diversity of color, form and 
expression. 

It will be of interest to bring to our attention the question of 
whether or not, and how and to what extent, certain “realms” of the¬ 
ology (triadology, christology, ecclesiology, etc.) can be translated 
existentially into the new cultural context of today—into a particular 
society with its cultural-philosophical milieu. Although the Church 
is not of the world, she lives in the world. Patristic theology (not 
reduced only to that of Byzantium or of the Middle Ages in the 
West) offers important elucidation of existential questions. It allows 
us to place our own existence in the light of our faith in the Triune 
God and his Church. The fact remains that, in the so-called patristic 
era, theology (trinitarian ontology and christology) had its implica¬ 
tions for church life, for modern culture and for theological episte¬ 
mology. The enculturation of the Gospel in the patristic era did not 
produce the loss of the Church’s identity; on the contrary, it saved 
her from withdrawing from the world into a ghetto-like existence.^® 

19 J. Zizioulas, “The Orthodox Church and the Third Millennium,” http://www. 
balamand.edu.lb/theology/ZizioulasLecture.htm, 

20 Even such an institution as monasticism, which with its ascetical ethos reminds the 
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The essential point here is that, in this process, history and culture are 
accepted not so as to remain as they are, but so as to be eschatobgized 
(“healed, ennobled, perfected”), in such a way that the Truth is not 
subjugated throi^ being incarnated in history and culture. 

This cultural incarnation of the Gospel is what we have inher¬ 
ited from the first millennium of church history, and it does offer 
us patterns and inspiration for our own era. The Church can truly 
benefit from looking backward as well as forward. But today, when 
for example we say to contemporary man that God is Trinity 
{triadology), what are we really saying to him? Does this throw any 
light on problems such as those created by individualism, univer- 
salism, etc., which mark our present culture? What does an 
ecclesiology of the catholicity of the local Church have to say to the 
issue of globalization, which is beginning to dominate the worlds 
agenda? Therefore, the question is: How do we enter more deeply 
into the contemporary culture and establish creative links with its 
premises? We can attempt this cultural resynchronization of 
ecclesiology if we not only place the Gospel in a critical attitude 
toward modern culture but also propose alternatives to the culture. 
Today the Church cannot stand vis-k-vis her surrounding culture 
since, to some extent, she has contributed to the creation of the cul¬ 
ture; she must cease from being alien to the agonizing questions of 
contemporary man. Enculturation is a two-way street: it means the 
“intimate transformation of genuine cultural values through their 
integration in Christianity, and the insertion of Christianity in the 
various human cultures.”^* 

When the Church Fathers were teaching, they did not have 
dilemmas over such issues. In preaching as they did, as fisherman 
(dXievTiKwg) rather than according to the methods of Aristotle 
CApiaroTeXiKCjg), they were pointing to the fact that they knew our 
Saviors messs^e of truth is convincing when it reaches the existen- 

Church that she does not belong to the world, has had a deep impact on the culture 
of Orthodox people. Together with the Liturgy, our theological education must ap¬ 
preciate the monastic tradition, i.e., the ethos of the Desert Fathers. 

21 Redemptoris missio 52. 
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tial chords of the human heart, not when it merely answers philo¬ 
sophical and academic demands. The Christian message is what 
frees us from the constraints of the created world; hence, the way of 
theology corresponds to existential human needs. As a complete 
“philosophy of life,” Christian theology (and of course the “neo- 
patristic synthesis,” too) is inconceivable without tracing out exis¬ 
tential problems. Church history teaches us that the Church never 
“dogmatized” without reference to the Person of Christ,^^ and this 
is because dogmatics is always connected to salvation. Theology 
communicates with people not by shouting out mottos but rather 
by addressing the existential needs of man. Furthermore, theology 
should emphasize the Church as the way of life and as the way of 
redemption from both death and decay. Allow me to paraphrase 
what Christos Yannaras brilliandy said. The freedom that interests 
the Church is the one that frees us from the constraints of the cre¬ 
ated world. For instance, Jesus called the overwhelmed and fright¬ 
ened disciples to walk on the water on the rough lake of 
Gennesaret, and Peter stepped out of the boat and b^an to walk on 
the water. Yannaras says that at that moment Peter derived his exis¬ 
tence not from his own nature but from his relationship with the 
Lord. This is the freedom that delivers us from death.^^ 

“KaiuoTOfielv rd dvonara” —Explicating old concepts with 
contemporary concepts 

By the end of the previous century it became clear that Orthodox 
theology is called to answer the questions of the non-Orthodox 
world from the depths of its catholic and uninterrupted 

22 This is Fr Florovsky’s observation. 

23 C. Yannaras, “Towards a New Ecumenism,” http://www.orthodoxytoday.org/arti- 
cles/YannarasEcumenism.htm: “ The Church calls us to realize our existence noton the 
basis ofour created and mortal nature^ but on an immediate relationship with Him who 
called usfrom non-being into being. This is the definition of the person: the person is 
found in the freedom of an immediate, existential relationship with God. ... We 
exist according to the mode of an ecclesial existence when we are able to walk on 
water, and the whole life of the Church is an ascetic struggle designed to teach us to 
walk on water.” There is no “biochemistry of freedom”; the existential chords of a 
man touched by God cannot be reduced to a strictly biological level. 
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experience, and to face that world not with accusations but as a wit¬ 
ness—to witness the truth of Orthodoxy. How can this happen 
from the cultural and linguistic point of view? One approach is by 
revising, not the dogmas, but the language —or, as St Gregory the 
Theologian would say, by “innovating the terms and concepts” 
{KaiuoTOfieiu rd dudjiaTa). This is exacdy what is known as the 
neo-patristic synthesis, with “neo” entailing new images and termi¬ 
nology, and “patristic” entailing the spirit and intention of the 
Fathers. On the subject of this existential relationship between 
dogmatics and life, we may say that the linguistic sensibility of the 
Church has to do with the very being of the Church. As A. N. 
Papathanasiou points out, this “existential relationship enables a 
local Church to be truly local and truly Church. It enables her to 
express herself, to produce her own texts and a new transplantation 
of the Truth into a new field, in a new cultural context, in a particu¬ 
lar civilization, in a particular society. We should not refer to the 
Fathers literally, but rather try to comprehend their pulse and their 
message and to interpret it consistently with their inner logic. As 
long as its meaning reaches human needs, a saying (dogmatic for¬ 
mulation) can be both historic (patristic) and current (modern). 

The transmission of the dogmas cannot be done without their 
interpretation, i.e., through explicating old concepts and terms by 
means of contemporary concepts. This is something beyond the 
mere translation of texts from one language to another. 
Meyendorff and Zizioulas have traced many answers which have 
been offered over the centuries, showing how the meaning of many 
theological terms has changed and expanded far beyond the origi¬ 
nal (Platonic or Aristotelian) conception. They illustrate this with 
certain terms and concepts which the Church has borrowed from 
Greek culture for dogmatic purposes. Zizioulas takes, for example, 
the terms KaOoXiKog, npdaojnou, and vnoaraaig, while 
Meyendorff writes about virooraaig and <l>vaLg in connection with 
the Chalcedonian definition. Historically and culturally, they are 

24 A. N. Papathanasiou, “The Language of the Church.” 
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Greek words. “Would Aristotle have understood their meaning, 
had he been given the Nicene Creed to read?” inquires Zizioulas.^^ 
In the same spirit, MeyendorfF asks: “Would Aristode himself 
understand Basil of Caesarea?”^^ The conclusion is that they would 
have, had the words been linked solely to history and culture. If 
they would not have understood, as one has the right to suspect, 
then something crucial must have happened to these historical and 
cultural elements through the fact of their being associated with the 
thought-structure and life of the Church.^^ 

The advantage of this resynchronization is existential, not ethi¬ 
cal. Orthodoxy must begin to answer cultural questions not with 
ethics (which has proved an unsuccessful effort!) but with 
dogmas.^® However, in order to do this it must interpret its dogmas 
existentially.^^ According to the very tradition of Orthodoxy, lan¬ 
guage signals to the human being realities which cannot be 

25 “Truth and Communion,” Being as Communion (Crestwood: SVS Press, 1985), 
118. 

26 J. MeyendorfF, “Historical Relativism and Authority in Christian Dogma,” 
Sobomost5 (1969). “Did Aristotelian terms like hypostasis and physis keep their full 
original meaning in the Chalcedonian definition?” And MeyendorfF concludes: 
“The new Christian meaning of these terms remained basically unacceptable for 
those in the ancient world who rejected the historical Christ of the New Testament. 
The dynamic, free and critical attitude toward Greek philosophy which character¬ 
ized the patristic period and which implied an often painful process of discrimina¬ 
tion as well as many individual mistakes can be studied with great profit in our 
challenging days of change.” 

27 Ibid. 

28 Fr Florovsky of blessed memory acquired this viewpoint from the Greek Church Fa¬ 
thers. “Chrysostom was a witness of the living faith, and for that reason his voice was 
so eagerly listened to, both in the East and in the West; but for him, the faith was a 
norm of life, and not just a theory. Dogmas must be translated into experience. 
Chrysostom was preaching the Gospel of Salvation, the good tidings of the new life. 
He was not a preacher of independent ethics.” (“St John Chrysostom: The Prophet of 
Charity,” http://www.orthodoxytoday.org/articles4/FlorovskyChrysostom.php). 
This approach of Fr Florovsky emerged from his conviction that the Greek Church 
Fathers have always been contemporaneous. 

29 As Metropolitan J. Zizioulas asserts, “In any case, the Church must apply theologi¬ 
cal and not simply ethical criteria, which can often be identical with cultural ones. 
Questions for example of whether or not magic or polygamy, and its opposite mo¬ 
nogamy, constitute ethical matters in the cultural context of Africa, or relate to the 
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restricted to or fully described by words. Every word out of the 
mouth of the Church is not only a declaration of the Truth but also 
an invitation to a free, wholehearted, personal meeting with the 
Truth, “since the Truth is not something, but Someone: Christ 
Himself incarnate.”^® This has been expressed especially through 
hymnography (St John Damascene was not a systematic theolo¬ 
gian but primarily a poet!) and iconography. 

Challenges far Neo-patristic Theology through the New Process 
ofEnculturation 

Theological education and the “neo-patristic synthesis” 

Of course, the proper enculturation of theology can be only within 
the “neo-patristic synthesis.” Since Fr Georges Florovsky, the expo¬ 
sition of the theses of the Fathers must always be followed by a 
search for their significance (implications), for only by so doing can 
one accomplish a neo-patristic synthesis (and not simply a “patris¬ 
tic synthesis”), i.e., something more profound and more creative 
then the mere copying of the Fathers. The generation after 
Florovsky set the first principles and laid the foundations of this 
ecumenical and neo-patristic Orthodox theology. In new and per¬ 
haps unforeseen conditions, these theological criteria will play a 
critical role, but only when dogmas are understood in their 
soteriological and doxological character. 

Right now, all this is important because our modern times 
demand much reconsideration of our past. We started this essay by 
saying that “there is no dogma of our Church that does not have 
something to say about the actual problems of humanity.” There is 
a long list of examples that need to be reconsidered. For instance, 
today the dogmas of the Holy Trinity, of Christ, etc. (rather than 
the deistic idea of divinity, or the Slavic idea of “vsechelovek’), may 

basic outlook of the Gospel, are possible to decide only if we know what this oudook 
consists in. This is something that the theological consciousness of the Church can 
provide us with” (“The Orthodox Church and the Third Millennium,” 
http://www.balamand.edu.lb/theology/ZizioulasLecture.htm). 

30 A. N. Papathanasiou, “The Language of the Church.” 
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be of great help to people in their search of personhood, of free¬ 
dom, of community, and of the survival of the world in an age of 
acute anxiety. Christian theology has the duty to reveal and to show 
all of this, because Christological docetism leads to ecclesiological 
docetism. As a consequence, “a Church that rejects the incarnat- 
ional view expressed by St Maximus—that is, a Church that refuses 
to speak to the world and with the world—is not simply a silent 
Church; she runs the danger of ceasing to be a Church at all!”^^ If 
the Church is to avoid marginalization, she must avoid the danger 
of historically disincarnating Christ and must play a leading part in 
a dialogue with the prevailing culture at the deepest level. 

Furthermore, this “neo-patristic” synthesis has theological ele¬ 
ments. Therefore, we are not to cultivate and “do” patristic theol¬ 
ogy in the sense of quotation/copying;^^ rather, we are to cultivate 
a theology that will be a “synthesis,” which means to gather into 
one—in a creative way—all the theses and positions that are devel¬ 
oped in relation to contemporary problems. 

To determine the characteristics of the new millennium, we can 
call to mind the theories of many secular intellectuals who think 
that the real “clash of civilizations” is not between different reli¬ 
gions but between superstition and modernity. S. Huntington sees 
in the new millennium a period of what he describes as “a clash of 
cultures.” Theological education in the new millennium will be 
challenged by certain factors, which the Church must take into 
account. In the years to come, complex social and moral issues, 

31 Ibid. He adds: “In the event that she does not introduce the world into her life-giv¬ 
ing Body, she abandons the world to the realm of death. It is as if a local Church re¬ 
fuses to accept the bread of the world and thus finally becomes unable to prepare the 
Holy Eucharist!” For instance, St Gregory of Nyssa, when opposing the heretic 
Eunomius, who claimed that God reveals certain words, argued that God reveals the 
meanings and man invents the words. “God’s voice,” says Gregory, “is neither He¬ 
brew, nor expressed in any of the ways known to the nations.” Indeed, while human 
languages can become the flesh of the truth, they are not truth of themselves. As Or¬ 
thodox, we must search for inspiration in our own Traditionl 

32 On the return to the Fathers being a creative one, with elements of self-criticism, see 
G. Florovsky, The Ways of Russian Theology, Collected Works, vol. 4,191, and “Patris¬ 
tic Theology and the Ethos of the Orthodox Church,” Collected Works, vol. 4,11-30. 
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issues arising from medical and technological advances in the bio¬ 
logical sciences, issues of inter-religious and political dialogue, 
together with other issues such as pluralism, globalization and the 
ecological crisis—all these will change with alarming velocity, and 
this will make it necessary for clergy and church workers to be pro¬ 
vided with a high level of balanced education. It means little to say 
that the alarming news concerning advances in biology and genet¬ 
ics requires mere theological reflection. Indeed, these develop¬ 
ments will make God indispensable. Again and again, the im^e of 
God, the human person, will be endangered, as well as the free¬ 
dom, uniqueness and the indispensability of every human being— 
as well as of nature itself A succession of best-selling books has torn 
into religion: S. Harris’ The End of Faith, R. Dawkins’ The God 
Delusion, and C. Hitchens’ God Is Not Great: How Religion Poisons 
Everything. This reactionary attack against religion already shows a 
religious intensity, which immediately leads us to the conclusion 
that the main problem we will have to face will be that of encultur- 
ation. Dawkins has set up an organization to help atheists around 
the world. As is evident from the reaction of modern scientists and 
philosophers such as Dawkins and Hitchens, the modern mind 
cannot absorb the historical outlook that Christianity brings with 
it, including faith in God’s incarnation and the resurrection of the 
dead. In any case, what the Church should note today is that she 
must be able to establish a positive relationship with science and to 
interact with it. The next generation of Orthodox theologians 
should build upon the biblical/neo-patristic foundations, after 
intensive studies and an in-depth understanding and evaluation of 
modern science. 

So, if we take these things into consideration, we are faced with 
the question: Will our seminaries with their programs be able to 
answer this problem beyond a mere ethical^^ or moral discourse? 

33 In going beyond the ethical categories of society, theology will not stay conservative 
at any price. Being cautious of not betraying ethical norm's, which were later aban¬ 
doned easily by the next generation, our "moral” theologians rarely had a sense of 
forward-looking-ness. 
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By embracing the fundamentalist approach (copying and repeat¬ 
ing the Church Fathers’ sayings, an easier solution), Orthodox 
theologians in the past cast themselves into a scientific wilderness. 
Whatever the exact cause, this is hardly surprising: many theologi¬ 
cal schools do not have in their curriculum any reference to the sci¬ 
entific approach. Theology stands at a distance not only from the 
scientific world, but also from ordinary life. In other words, it 
seems that the language of theology and the language of the world 
are not conducive to a dialogue. 

A holistic approach: Theology is both dogmatic and liturgical 

A renewed organic bond with modern man’s life requires unusually 
creative abilities, a gift for synthesizing and a kind of forward-look- 
ing-ness. Wliat must theological discussions do in order to obtain 
this? I think that the answer of Orthodox theology cannot be estab¬ 
lished on anything less than the following foundation: 

First, theological discussions should proceed with a renewed 
effort to draw Imowledge from the Church’s dogmas as the Holy 
Fathers did in their time. However, in order for the dogmas to be 
significant for people’s lives today, they need to be interpreted so that 
their soteriolo^cal meaning may come to the surface. Dogmas are not 
logical propositions which are accepted or refuted, but truths 
which are experienced in the eucharist and life. We need to show 
the world that our Orthodox faith (being the true and authentic 
way of life) does not propose an escape from nature and does not 
avoid the confrontation with life and death. Preaching Christ with¬ 
out living within his Body is not of any profit. Christ as the God- 
man answers the ultimate existential questions, namely those ques¬ 
tions that preoccupy every person, such as death, love, freedom. 
Referring to such topics, our theology will once again find its con¬ 
tact and communication with life. 

Secondly, theological bgos (discourse) needs to become Church 
discourse, and most certainly a liturgical and a eucharistic one as 
well. An examination of the theological understanding of the liturgy 
might bring some new, welcomed insights, in an era where the 
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Church has in many ways been reduced to an association, the Holy 
Eucharist to just one among many other mysteries, and the liturgy 
to a ceremony. Without the liturgical and sacramental life of the 
Church, Christ simply remains a name, deprived of any possibility 
of experiential knowledge. The only way to experience Christ and 
for him to give life and answers to people with agonizing existential 
problems is through the Church, as a “gathering at one place.” The 
Gospel, then, “the good news of salvation,” is what mankind 
expects to hear from the Church and the Church’s theologians. 

This brings the eucharistic liturgy into the debate concerning 
new cultural problems. If we believe that the eucharist is the sum¬ 
ming up {anakephalaiosis) of the entire reality of the salvation of the 
world, then the liturgy and the sacraments represent the method¬ 
ological tools fundamental to a theological approach to the culture. 
The Orthodox Church must draw more and more from her liturgi¬ 
cal life, particularly the eucharist. Recent discussion in Serbia alerts 
us that we must first pay attention to the way we celebrate the 
eucharist and worship if we are to offer anything to the world of 
existential significance.^'^ Additionally, we must interpret our lit¬ 
urgy in existential terms. Lex orandi (devotion) is so often forcefully 
divorced from lex credendi (faith). “There is too much concern with 
‘the vessels’ and too litde concern with the Treasure, which alone 
makes the vessel precious.”^^ 

Finally, theology should adopt a holistic approach, emphasizing 
integration rather than “fragmentation” in its educational pro¬ 
grams. As we know, the idea of the “university” presupposes the 
cooperation of different disciplines so that these could make their way 
into one Truth. Through its holistic approach. Orthodox theology 
has to bring doctrines together into their appropriate interconnec¬ 
tedness. The word “hologram,” which is derived from the Greek 

34 More on this, see A. Yevtich, Hristos Nova PashOy Bozanstvena Liturgija I-II 
(Vrnjacka Banja, 2007). See also A. Schmemann, “On the Question of Liturgical 
Practices. A Letter to My Bishop,” http://www.jacwell.org/Supplements/liturgi- 
cal_practices.htm; also, 

35 G. Florovsky, Collected Worksy ed. Richard S. Haugh (Belmont, MA: Nordland), 
Vol. XIII, Ecumenism I: A Doctrinal Approach, 168-70. 
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words, holo, meaning whole, and gram, meaning message, can be 
used here to indicate what we are attempting to say. As a metaphor 
for perfect communication, hologram theory has been used as a 
langu£^e to describe our universe (physics), our brain (neurology), 
metaphysics, medicine, psychology and communication. Now, 
what we want to say here about the character of theology is that it 
could function on the principle of the hologram. In other words, a 
holistic approach in theology is what we need today. If we take this 
hologram theory in a metaphorical sense, we shall see that the idea 
of “a whole in every part” corresponds to an idea which Fr Justin 
Popovic developed in his works. According to Popovic, the whole 
of dogmatics is contained in ethics, the whole of liturgies in dog¬ 
matics, and so on (just like height, width, depth, and motion-time 
are all recorded in a holograph). However, the sine qua non for this 
is life “with all the saints.” This holistic approach gives us many 
indications that several theological methodologies and theses need 
urgent revision. Theological epistemology is grounded not on 
apophaticism, but on the experience of the eucharistic event. Our 
theological schools should become the place where every discipline 
refuses its own autonomy and self-sufficiency in a most positive 
manner. It will be hard to confront the theological schools with this 
fact, let alone kick start the process overnight. We may have to be 
cautious and systematic about it, and just wait for this to come to 
fruition.^^ 

The experience of the cross and theological education 

Celebrating the feast of the Universal Elevation of the Holy and 
Precious Cross, Orthodox theology today, as in the apostolic times, 
is preaching a feast of the victory of the foolishness of the Cross (“a 
stumbling block to Jews and folly to Gentiles”) in a non-Christian 
cultural context. And this will continue to be the more so in the 
coming century. The Cross is an event of salvation in history which 
we celebrate liturgically in the feasts of our Church. Perhaps some 

36 The new curriculum of St Vladimir’s is a promising example of this (www.svots.edu 
/newcurriculum/index.html). 
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are unaware of the fact that here, in the Church, dogmatics (the 
teaching on the Cross) is understood and expressed liturgically 
(with the feast of the Cross). This is what Metropolitan John 
Zizioulas calls litur^cal dogmatics, or dogmatics understood and 
expressed liturgically. 

Some will say that we do not have any guarantee that we will suc¬ 
ceed, and this is true due to the fact that our theology is kenotic and 
anaphoric. Let us not deceive ourselves: in our present time and in 
the times to come, Christ will be more than ever a “sign which shall 
be spoken against” (Lk 2:34). Yet, through “kenotic” (in the ims^e 
of Christ^^) self-examination and self-criticism we will be able to 
recognize our failure to succeed in the language of love, in the Cross 
of self-emptying, and in understanding, all of which contemporary 
man is so much in need of, in his tragic and hopeless predicaments. 
To criticize is easy, but the real test comes when words are turned 
into deeds. 

The Orthodox Church has entered the third millennium in a 
condition of perceived weakness before the secular society, in 
danger of appearing nameless and pointless. Theology has been 
reduced to producing books—^an irony of ironies—as a substitute 
for an inspired witness, to recall St John Chrysostom. By our insis¬ 
tence on keeping the Tradition (taking refuge in passivity) and pro¬ 
ducing only books, even as our presence in the world counts down, 
we just postpone the inevitable. Hamlets dilemma of action and 
failure of will should be replaced by an active application of theol¬ 
ogy. First of all, the so-called “self-explanatory” points in dogmatic 
theology need to be challenged and re-examined, and their con¬ 
temporary meanings need to be established for us. This can be 
done, firsdy, by becoming well-acquainted with dogmatics. At one 
time Fr Florovsky criticized the disinterest in dogmatics among the 
Orthodox. Furthermore, it is a sad truth that there is a tendency in 

37 “Christ Jesus, who, though He was in the form of God, did not count equality with 
God a thing to be grasped, but emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, being 
born in the likeness of men. And being found in human form He humbled Himself 
and became obedient unto death, even death on a cross” (Phil 2:5-8). 
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Orthodox theology to underestimate that which is modem in his¬ 
tory. Disappointments and failures are an occasion for reflection 
and even self-examination and self-criticism, in spite of faithful¬ 
ness to the Tradition. The fact that we, Orthodox Christians, are 
not aware of the new challenges—this is our principal problem. In 
the depths of his soul, an average Orthodox person is detached 
from the world in which he lives. He voluntarily and fanatically 
severs himself from the West, underestimating the great achieve¬ 
ments of western civilization because of this hang-up. The achieve¬ 
ments that have come from the West, whether we recognize this or 
not, have brought about a change in the mentality of the entire 
world, including ours. We, however, do not wish to acknowledge 
this, as if the same God has not created all people: them and us. 
What is more, it would appear that what we do by virtue of being 
Orthodox should be correct because the Holy Spirit enlightens us, 
whereas what the westerners do is, so to speak, devoid of anything 
Orthodox because they lack the Holy Spirit. 

Theolo^cal disciplines and soteriological needs 

Our modern theology should not be hesitant in introducing new 
terminology that is not found in the Holy Fathers. It suffices to 
safeguard the faith of the Holy Fathers from a false understanding. 
“It is conservatism of the wrong sort to reject a priori any transmis¬ 
sion of the old in a new form.”^® The Councils and Fathers cer¬ 
tainly did not exhibit such conservatism when they introduced the 
term “homoousios” (in the Nicene Creed), or apophatic theology,^^ 
or the Cappadocian distinction between person and nature, or the 
hesychastic distinction between essence and ener^es, or the complex 
philosophical vocabulary of a Maximus the Confessor, to mention 

38 J. Zizioulas, ‘The Being of God and the Being of Man,” Synaxi I (Alexander Press 
2006), 100. 

39 The Areopagite and other representatives of apophaticism linked their theology 
with categories used by Neoplatonism, but this did not necessarily mean selling out 
to Neoplatonism. Knowing that Truth is not “comprehensible” and thus cannot be 
objectified and defined, they did not want to make dogmas, “formulations” or “def¬ 
initions” of the truth captive to the bonds of historical and cultural forms. 
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a few. Their attempts could not be justified by the spirit of conser¬ 
vatism exhibited today by those who reject a priori any use of con¬ 
temporary philosophical terminology in theology. 

The outcome of the dynamic neo-patristic dialogue is impres¬ 
sive. In the field of Christology, Fr Florovsky contributed in various 
ways, chiefly with regard to the two natures of Christ, introducing 
the term “asymmetrical Christology” an attempt to articulate 
how the incarnation of Christ did not produce a new person, being 
that the union of the nature is “on the basis of the hypostasis” and 
that hypostasis is the Divine Logos.'^^ All such endeavors are very 
edifying examples for all those who presently maintain that we 
should simply repeat the words of the Holy Fathers without inter¬ 
preting them in our contemporary language. All patristic terms 
and concepts, such as love, freedom, eros, ekstasis, other, self, 
person, etc., have to be seen from a new angle and in a fresh light."*^ 

Furthermore, these offerings should not be made outside of the 
anthropology of the person and the ontology ofecclesial communion, 
because they could become lifeless teachings which dogmatists 
impose on the human mind. Raising, therefore, the fundamental 
or ultimate questions concerning the way of theology, which 
Orthodoxy translates into experience, will be extremely important 
in the new millennium, when the enculturation of Christianity will 
be once again crucial for the Church’s existence. The Church is a 
place where theology is translated into experience through liturgi¬ 
cal and sacramental life. 

What does the Triune God have to do with anthropology? Does 
the Triune God belong in ecclesiology? For, surely, the significance 
of a dogma, such as the dogma of the Holy Trinity, cannot be 
simply and only a concept which must be accepted so that man- 

40 Already in 1933, in his work Byzantine Fathers from the 5th to the 8th Centuries (in 
Russian). 

41 There are other asymmetrical “things” in theology: “asymmetrical” christology, 
asymmetrical synergy, etc. 

42 A good example of dialogue between patristic theology and contemporary philoso¬ 
phy is Ch. Yannaras, who doesn’t see sharp dichotomy or conflict between the two. 
See his To Prosopo kai o Eros [Person and Love] (Athens 1976). 
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kind can be saved. Nowadays, we witness how discussions provoke 
attempts to describe a trinitarian shaping of ecclesiology and 
anthropology. According to the representatives of neo-patristic 
theology, the attitude as well as the content of the thought of the 
Greek Fathers possesses a breadth which makes them open to the 
investigation of western man. Although the dogma of the Holy 
Trinity is crucial and essential to the Christian faith, difficulties 
begin to occur in connection with the manner in which this faith is 
expressed, especially the dilemma with regard to the transposition 
of our concept of person to the being of God (a new kind of anthro¬ 
pomorphism) or to the possibility of Gods way of being to reveal to 
us true personhood.'^^ One way of bringing the dogma about the 
Holy Trinity closer to people today is to recognize the fact that we 
as human beings are not satisfied with our momentary condition 
because we long for authentic personhood. The Holy Trinity, as 
our model, through the relational eucharistic event transforms our 
being into true personhood, in the image of Christ. 

Likewise, christology. According to the biblical tradition—^as 
interpreted by the Church Fathers of the past and in the same way 
by present-day theology—Christ is the only authentic “perfect 
man,” who will—as “perfect God,” too—show the way out of the 
tragic condition humaine. The Church never established dogmas 
(or “dogmaticized,” if you will) without referring to the person of 
Christ, because dogmatics is always connected to salvation. We 

43 For a further discussion of the subject, see J. Zizioulas, “The Father as Cause,” Com¬ 
munion and Otherness T&T Clark, 2006), 140-41: “The first thing we 

must underline is that our way of being persons cannot be transferred or projected 
onto God. Existentialist philosophy can only help us to appreciate the limitations, 
the antinomies and the tragic experience of personhood, and this in itself is impor¬ 
tant in order to make it clear to us that, as human beings, weave not content with what 
we actually are as persons, and long far true personhood. But it is precisely because we 
realize the tr^edy of the person and of our personal existence that we cannot trans¬ 
pose our concept of the person to the Being of God, It is the reverse that we should 
do, namely allow God's way of Being to reveal to us the true personhood.^ The same au¬ 
thor has dealt with this matter more extensively in his article, “The Trinity and 
Personhood: Appreciating the Cappadocian Contribution,” Communion and Oth¬ 
erness, 155-77. 
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might ask, however, how christology can be helpful in this modern 
condition. What is contemporary mans answer to the Lord s ques¬ 
tion: “What do men say about who I am?” Only insofar as the 
Church and her theology explain Orthodox christology and 
emphasize its existential aspects—specifically within the context 
we are discussing—^will modern humanity perceive that “there is 
no salvation outside of him” (Acts 4:12). Christ should be of inter¬ 
est to contemporary man, whose life is permeated and affected by 
acute anxiety and nothingness, because He can help him out of his 
miseries and tragic failures by establishing him as true person. As 
He who is “meek and ofa humble heart” (Lk 10:34), or as the good 
Samaritan, Christ “pours oil and wine” over man’s tragic dead ends. 

In the present period of cultural transition, ecclesiastical art has 
to step in to answer humanity’s needs. Iconography should, even 
today, become the most perfect dogmatic language expressed in 
and through colors. Given the fact that culture is a means in which 
existential human needs are expressed, contemporary Orthodox 
iconographers must show to modern man how they see the icon 
today, and not by copying icons from the fourteenth or twelfth cen¬ 
turies. We need more examples of this synthetic approach in order 
to enter into a deep dialogue with modern culture.'^ Therefore, the 
modern iconographer should articulate a dialogue with modem art 
by evaluating, for example, the brush strokes of Van Gogh and 
Cezanne, the colors of Monet, the forms of Matisse, even the 
cubism and post-modernism of Picasso. This was a feature of 
ecclesial art during times when the Orthodox Church had the abil¬ 
ity to shape the culture, since she has not been as irrelevant to 
human culture as some people have wanted her to be. Also, Ortho¬ 
dox artists should not hesitate to be authentically post-modem, if 
they employ purely artistic criteria and do not adopt ready-made 
solutions from the iconographic past. It is desirable that they 
research everything anew, with a strong experimental sense at their 

44 Fr Stamatis is an example of this synthetic approach because he has entered into a 
deep dialogue with modern culture. See S. Skliris, In the Mirror. 
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disposal, while combining strictly traditional elements with those 
that are modern."^^ Orthodox theologians should combine essential 
faithfulness to tradition with the accurate and fruitful transmission 
of this tradition to modern times. 

A Few Closing Remarks 

One of the striking messages of Fr Florovsky and other founders of 
neo-patristic theology is that we have to go beyond self-preserva¬ 
tion and move out of our autarchy (self-sufficiency), which devel¬ 
oped after the schism. All Orthodox Churches are in difficulties, 
and they will be even more so in the future. But, however great the 
risk of this undertaking might be, the profit will be even greater. 
The strength of Orthodoxy is in its biblical-patristic Tradition, 
both dogmatically and liturgically, but only on the condition that this 
Tradition is interpreted in a way that makes it relevant to the existen¬ 
tial needs of humanity. 

Theology is and will be more and more the sine qua non for the 
survival of the Orthodox Church in the new millennium. Since the 
Logos became incarnate and became our interpersonal dia-Xo^os 
between God and the world. Orthodox theology should not fear 
dialogue with any culture. It is the only way for it to assert its 
uniqueness, importance and indispensability. Thus, if we take 
these things into consideration, we can much more easily answer 
the question of how our Orthodox theological education can say 
anything to and have any relation with the culture in which we live. 
Our theological education and culture have to exist within this cul¬ 
ture, for the benefit of humanity. This coexistence, however, must 
have some positive elements. Through interrupting the Orthodox 

45 See for example, Stamatis’ icon The Mighty Protectress (Theotokos), which is 
strongly traditional; but Christ has the movement, the colors, and brush deposits of 
modern, expressionist art. Although Stamatis basically employs a dark Byzantine 
under-painting, adding to it light “accents” (illuminations), he still plays with colors 
in such an impressionist manner that his work gains a non-determinism of color” y he 
leaves sections of his painting uncolored and then treats these sections in an unpre¬ 
dictable manner with an eagerness to play and not to make use of the calligraphy 
that is usual in iconography. 
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monologue, we have to find ways of not making theology simply 
an esoteric enterprise that has to do with certain exotic people, and 
of relating it to the culture of our times, in a manner both tradi¬ 
tional and innovative. Our great achievement will be if we contrib¬ 
ute to the marriage between Orthodox tradition and our times. We 
need that very much in the Orthodox Church, and this is not as 
radical as it might sound. 

On account of this, the main goal of our theology in the new 
millennium will be the “neo-patristic synthesis,” which signifies a 
deeper search for the existential meaning of the theology of the 
holy Church Fathers and, furthermore, a synthesis of the same. 
And if Fr Florovsky set the first principles correctly and clearly and 
laid the foundations of this ecumenical and neo-patristic Ortho¬ 
dox theology, we are obliged to develop them further. This entails 
an encounter with both ancient and modern mindsets. This is not 
an easy undertaking in the current theological confusion we are 
experiencing, namely, in those instances where true aspirations for 
serious theological thought are exchanged for theological slogans 
and religious loquacity. We can build upon the above-mentioned 
foundations with constructive and creative zeal, but not by imitat¬ 
ing and copying. The crucial question, then, is not whether 
modern, neo-patristic theology can adopt certain cultural-philo¬ 
sophical concepts, but whether its hermeneutical and 
epistemological attempts, based on biblical-patristic tradition, rep¬ 
resent the only certain way to establish a creative dialogue with the 
postmodern culture, and whether such an attitude does justify vari¬ 
ous modern cultural and philosophical expressions of modern 
humanity. With the right interpretation of dogmas in the light of 
todays and tomorrow’s basic existential concerns. Orthodox cul¬ 
ture, finding itself at the end of a historical culture shaped by the 
Enlightenment, should be presented as an alternative to the culture 
of pluralism. 
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Seeking Learning, and the Grace of 

INSIGHTFULNESS: 

The Issue of Wisdom in Orthodox Tradition 

John A. McGuckin 

"Wisdom is better than jewels. 
Anything you could desire would not compare with it” 

(Prov 8:11) 


On Being Wise and On Being Clever. 

I wish to talk today about Wisdom, in a two-fold sense: both in its 
sacred aspect, as spoken about often in the Old Testament and 
taken to a new and high pitch in the Christian Evangelical and 
Patristic tradition, and wisdom in the more common and contem¬ 
porary understanding of that term; wisdom, that is, as an element 
of culture (a sacred term, certainly, that would almost count even as 
an enduring religious value in a radically secularized age), one that 
distinguishes the wise from the merely clever. In considering the 
wider question of Orthodox Education, or (put more concretely, 
less abstractly), what would constitute the proper goal of a truly 
Orthodox curriculum, or the telos of an Orthodox seminary’s cul¬ 
tural and intellectual orientation, this issue of the quest for wisdom 
is sirrely a central one. Do we find ourselves, in pursuing the path of 
learning, also rightly footed on the road to enlightenment? These 
are not simply questions of new age religiosity, but fundamental 
questions that the Orthodox ascetical tradition has posed through¬ 
out the ages. Not only for ourselves do these questions matter; but 
for others too; those whom in the course of our lives as Orthodox 
leaders, we ourselves will be called upon to “form” and nurture in 
the Christian tradition. As leaders and articulators of Orthodoxy 
we are not going to be called on merely to communicate facts or 
stand as the arbiter of authenticity in this or that aspect of the 
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tradition, but rather we will be expected to stand and function as 
sources of wisdom. Men and women today will, inevitably, look to 
us as icons of the faith; as paradigms of wisdom. They will expect 
many and high things from us: which is why the risk of our disap¬ 
pointing the faithful (scandalizing them—not in the sense of being 
manifested as a public wrong-doer, but more simply [and sadly] as 
someone who did not shine very brightly as a public witness of 
Christ) remains an ever present problem in the course of our minis¬ 
try and Christian lives. We are men and women on display. That is 
part and parcel of the pack^e: and deep in the core of those proper 
(and often excessive) expectations that people have about their 
Christian leaders is an unfocussed desire and quest for wisdom: 
which they hope that somehow the Christian leader might, and 
should, embody. 

To offer the living wisdom of our faith, in some sense or other, in 
a very profound sense, means that we ourselves are called to 
wisdom, and that wisdom is the touchstone of the authenticity of 
our stories of formation. Will our studies, over which we have spent 
so much time and anxiety, lead us to wisdom? Or will they merely 
make us more clever? Can we legislate for the reception of wisdom 
as easily as we legislate for the reception of learning? Can one major 
in it? Can one assess whether an essay is worth a B- or an A+? 
Whether one has passed an exam with distinction, or just scraped 
through a degree course miserably? Surely, such forms of assess¬ 
ment are part and parcel of the academic life. We may not like 
them, but the spurs of assessment and testing actually measure, and 
in some degree stimulate, the evidendy quantifiable process of the 
acquisition of learning. Skinner taught us that. In some parts of the 
academic world today, Skinners reductionist approach to the 
learning process as the attainment of learning goals has wreaked 
havoc with the older notion of learning as the acquisition of a 
broader culture, but while those of us who have served as academics 
in England in the 90s may wince at the very mention of his name, 
he certainly “wasn’t all wrong,” as they say. The pursuit of learning, 
therefore, is unarguably quantifiable. It is measured by the extent 
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of our reading, the depth of our perceptiveness, the shared exercises 
of learned communication, open-minded discussion, testing of 
ideas, things that seminary life constantly puts in our way; and also 
in the honest seeking of illumination in the many instances life 
throws at us where we ponder what the right answer may actually 
be. God save us from self-styled learned people who are not open, 
at all stages of life, to the voice of the other whom God may send to 
teach them. The truly learned are life-long learners. The truly 
open-minded are those who love to find out, and love to share what 
they know to be of value. God has set within the deep springs of 
human natures inbuilt curiosity (never more obvious than in the 
wondering delight of the small child) a primal stimulus for our race 
to seek the truth, and to find delight within it, and within the 
search for it. Truth heals and charms and soothes the heart and soul 
in ways that make its apologia self-evident. Not all appreciate this 
power of learnedness in the same way: and there are many degrees 
of commitment that each of us may be called to and many styles of 
learnedness. We are drawn, rightly, by the desire for different things 
that all taken together go to build up the diverse charisms of 
Christ s servants. The quest for learning is not merely to be under¬ 
stood as a lifelong academic career—by no means. But the love for 
learning is essential in a Christian leader, and this is one of the rea¬ 
sons we set a certain bar of learning across the gateway to the priest¬ 
hood and other official ministries in the Church. The unlettered 
may have immense gifts to offer the ongoing life of the Church, but 
in its wisdom the Christian tradition has generally insisted that its 
priesthood ought to be represented by the learned. Having said 
this I am sure that many of you are thinking, perhaps: Well what 
about the way Orthodoxy has always gloried in a priesthood that 
often represented the simple village priest, as distinct from the well- 
educated minister of other Christian traditions? To that one must 
make answer that even the simplest village priest was always sup¬ 
posed to be carefully trained in a literary and liturgical tradition 
that usually far exceeded the educational level of his pastoral 
charges. And that generally applied, at least up to the present era; 
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when it has once again become a critical matter to make sure that 
the clerical leader of a flock has a comparable intellectual founda¬ 
tion to that of the parish he is meant to teach and lead. 

But if the pursuit of learning is quantifiable, and its progressive 
acquisition can be mapped out in sensible ways that accumulate to 
a rounded curriculum, such that at the end of a given course of 
studies one can rightly say that a man or woman who has passed 
through this gate must perforce, be a learned enough person to rep¬ 
resent the Christian tradition to others; what can one say of the tra¬ 
dition of wisdom? Does it follow that the acquisition of a degree in 
theology makes one automatically a wise soul? Does it follow that a 
life of struggling to acquire learning will normally make one wise? 
If that were so, why is it that we find within the ranks of theolo¬ 
gians, for example, such eminent examples of the radical foolish¬ 
ness of clever people? Why can we find so many examples in life 
where learnedness clearly does not equate to wisdom? could 
ever have imagined, for example, that so many politicians who have 
devoted their lives and considerable intellectual energies to policy 
studies could have made such a dogs breakfast of Iraq? I am not 
here debating the wisdom or morality of the Iraq invasion, I am 
solely thinking about the efforts to reconstruct the national infra¬ 
structure, that have (more than anything since the Vietnam era) 
brought Americas once shining reputation as a righteous super¬ 
power down into the dust of ridicule and scorn, not merely among 
its enemies, but now generally among its international friends. 

Let us come closer to home. Why is it that so much of the work 
of great learning and perceptiveness that has gone on in recent 
decades about New Testament interpretation, has degenerated into 
the kind of material now represented by the Third Quest for the 
Historical Jesus, where scholars can laboriously analyze the sayings 
of the Lord and conclude (apparently in all seriousness) that it rep¬ 
resents a primary witness to “social conditions in Galilee in the first 
century,” or that Jesus was clearly a “Mediterranean Jewish peas¬ 
ant,” to cite two recent testimonies from the school? How is it that 
such immense labor has thrown out such a little squeak on a phe- 
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nomenon of such magnitude? And why is it that all the christological 
presumptions inherent in this philosophy have been reduced to such 
stardingly censored parameters: such that it is more or less presumed 
from the outset now that anyone with a fideist position caimot 
engage in historical study of “Christian Origins”? Will our s^e of 
religious discourse, I wonder, be marvelled at retrospectively as the 
story of incessant inventions of the latest ‘isms’ marking the increas¬ 
ing fragmentation of the study of Christianity and other faiths in the 
institutions of higher learning? I raise this interesting and critical 
question, to provide another exemplum for my wider question 
today. Have the learned proved themselves to be wise? 

My talk this afternoon is a simple one concerned with a rich, 
ancient, and complicated matter. The quest for wisdom. This is a 
central element in the Scripture and patristic tradition and, I sug¬ 
gest, is something that ought to be very much at the forefront of 
our minds and hearts as Orthodox, especially for those of us who 
are entrusted with the task of forming others. God is calling us to 
learnedness in a place such as this, and through the seminary lead¬ 
ers, is assessing our progress in learning as a critical matter of our 
fidelity of response to his vocational call. This, I would surest, is 
something so self-evident, it could hardly be disputed. So I want to 
move on today to reiterate that God is equally calling each of us to 
Wisdom. Something that we would presumably assent to, but 
something that we may have not spent a hundredth of the time 
trying to assess, because this advance day by day, in the riches of 
wisdom, is not so easily measurable as our simply academic, or 
intellectual, progress, and requires more subde labour than the 
mere (albeit laborious) acquisition of intellectual facility. Can we 
set ourselves on a course of acquiring God’s wisdom, as easily as we 
can acquiring learning and culture? If so, how? 

This question I feel to be an intriguing, as well as an important 
one. And so I would like to look briefly now at strands of the Chris¬ 
tian wisdom tradition as exemplified in the Holy Scriptures and the 
fathers. I can hardly claim that this talk is doing more than feather 
the cymbal of a most profound question: but at least it brings it into 
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the open. We can hardly have terminal seminary examinations in the 
“Acquisition ofWisdom” (mores the pity), but even so it ought to be a 
question close to the heart of us all. It is, in a certain sense, the mark 
and measure of our success, as men and women of hdth, and certainly 
as ministers of the Gospel of Christ, who is Wisdom Incarnate. 

Notes on the Ancient and Biblical Concepts ofWisdom. 

Egyptian Sebayit, or teachings, resembles the old testament prov¬ 
erb literature extensively. The literary remains of the Egyptian wis¬ 
dom tradition stretch over a period of three millennia from the 
Instructions ofMorDedef^xvA the Teaching of Amen Em Het, down 
to the Ptolemaic period. There are many point of contact. There 
are, for example, the well-known direct literary parallels (or shall 
we just say borrowings?) between the Egyptian Wisdom of Amen Em 
Ope and Proverbs 17 and 24. Egyptian Wisdom-reflection influ¬ 
enced some of the continuing structures of Israelite reflection. The 
Egyptian tradition follows set literary forms: basically a teacher 
transmits to a son-disciple certain instructions on right behavior. 
Its intellectual point is that Divine Order {Maai) is a truth estab¬ 
lished by the gods for the world and is preserved by the deities. 
Humanity’s conduct is commanded to come into alignment with 
Maat. This is the issue of discovering the divine will, which is jus¬ 
tice and truth on earth, and conforming oneself to it in obedience. 

In the Old Testament tradition wisdom is a diverse and unor¬ 
ganised concept in the older texts. In an introduction to the genre, 
the Old Testament scholar Roland Murphy says of it, accurately, 
but perhaps not very helpfully: 

The concept of wisdom is elusive because it is exceedingly 
complex. It can stand for the skill of a craftsman, the wisdom 
of the king’s advisor, an astute old woman’s wit, but also has 
intensely religious aspects. Wisdom is somehow divine 
(Prov 8, Sir 24). These many feces of wisdom cannot be cap¬ 
tured in any logical schema.^ 

1 “Wisdom Literature,” in The Jerome Biblical Commentary (London; Chapman, 
1974), 492. 
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Israelite tradition, of course, increasingly brings to bear the 
important insight that the divine order symbolised by Wisdom, is 
something that comes from the single true God, who cares for his 
elect nation and wishes to train them in justice. From this deep 
spring of Israelite monotheism grew the ever-deepening sense that 
Wisdom was one of the most refined ways a human might com¬ 
mune with God. It thus grew up, late in the Israelite tradition in 
this sense to be sure, alongside the cultic avenues to covenant fidel¬ 
ity, and alongside a pattern of the observance of the Torah. Late 
Israelite Wisdom literature^ is composed of three great strands that 
uniquely characterise it as having emerged from generic Near East¬ 
ern Wisdom tropes, and assumed a distinctive ethos of its own. 
The first of those was Wisdom as a form of the refined following of 
the Law; the second was Wisdom as a refined habit of reflection on 
moral rectitude and social behaviour; the third was a growing sense 
that Wisdom was like a mystical gift of the Lord God—a restless 
challenge to the elect (like the setting up of the tabernacle in the 
wilderness) a presence of the divine (the unspeakable Shekinah) 
among a people who, although they had the gift of the immanent 
presence, did not wholly orientate themselves to it. Some did, and 
those became great in the sight of God, and were the bearers of the 
covenant through history. It is this sense of Wisdom as the 
Shekinah which is celebrated in that famous text of Sirach 24, 
which became the literary prototype of the Prologue of the Gospel 
of St John. 

In that inspired moment the Christian tradition learned that the 
Sophia of God, the Hokhma that cast the shadow of the divine 
Shekinah on earth, was the divine Logos, which had become flesh 
and dwelt among his people in the person of Jesus. What an 
extraordinary use of inter-religious insight that accumulated here 
to evangelical wisdom! So much so that the Apostle in Colossians 


2 It is only in the very late period that Wisdom is associated with God himself, as an at¬ 
tribute of the deity (e.g„ Job 12:12; Wis 9:9). See. G. Noth. Vetus Testamentum. 
Supplementa 3. 
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could simply sum up the entire tradition in one sentence, saying: 
“In Christ are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.”^ 

The Old Testament writers had already understood that this 
divine wisdom that illuminated a chosen soul was not merely a 
matter that could be accumulated at will. It was a mysterious gift 
from God alone.^ Solomon, of whom it is said that God gave him 
immeasurable wisdom and insight, and a largeness of mind that 
exceeded the sands of the seashore,^ received this gift as a grace 
because he had prized it and sensing his lack, had called to God for 
it, valuing it over all other things: 

And so God answered Solomon, “Because this was in your 
heart, and you have not asked possessions, wealth, honor, or 
the life of those who hate you, and have not even asked long 
life, but have asked wisdom and knowledge for yourself that 
you may rule my people over whom I have made you king, 
wisdom and knowledge are granted to you. I will also give 
you riches, possessions, and honor, such as none of the kings 
had who were before you, and none after you shall have the 
like.”^ 

It is a text that surely illuminates Jesus’ enigmatic words about seek¬ 
ing first the Kingdom of God, while all other manner of things 
unsought will be added on in the train.^ Such is the mystery, and 
the judgment, implied in the concept of Wisdom as a divine 
charism that has to be sought for earnestly before God graces a soul 
with it. This very idea is inimical to most of society, and certainly a 
hostile concept to secular educational establishments who would 
have no place for it in their scheme of human advancement. But 
suffering Job, world weary as he was, knew that while his counsel¬ 
ors were clever, they lacked the piercing insight of the knowledge of 
the true ways of God, and therefore, of the true meanings of the 
inner springs of this world. This is why he said: “But where shall 

3 Col 2:3. 

4 Dt 34:9; Sir 1:5-8; Sir 6:37. 

5 1 Kg 4:29. 

6 IChrLll. 

7 Mr 6:33. 
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wisdom be found? And where is the place of understanding? Man 
does not know the way to it, and it is not found in the land of the 
living.”® “So, Whence comes wisdom? And where is the place of 
understanding? It is hid from the eyes of all living, and concealed 
from the birds of the air. Abaddon and Death say, 'We have heard a 
rumor of it with our ears.’ But only God understands the way to it, 
and he knows its place. It is a gift, like other charisms, that is 
deeply necessary for the leaders of God’s people, but will not be 
given unless it is sought after. As the author of Proverbs says: 

My Child, if you make your ear attentive to wisdom, inclin¬ 
ing your heart to understanding; yes, if you cry out for insight 
and raise your voice for understanding, if you seek it like sil¬ 
ver and search for it as for hidden treasures; then you will un¬ 
derstand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God. 

For it is the Lord who gives wisdom.^® 

It is a text that surely underlies the Lord’s mysterious utterance 
about the need to seek for hidden treasure in a field if one wishes to 
find the Kingdom.’* 

To command someone to seek after wisdom is thus a paradoxical 
task. Not as easy as it sounds; for it is a circular mystery. To seek it 
one must have it already; as Proverbs goes on to say: “Get wisdom; 
get insight. Do not forsake her, and she will keep you; love her, and 
she will guard you. And the beginning of wisdom is this: Get 
wisdom.”*^ Yet the scripture is also equally clear that God does not 
begrudge this mysterious Wisdom, in fact is more than eager to 
bestow it on those who truly desire it. As Daniel the prophet says: 
“He gives wisdom to the wise and knowledge to those who have 
understanding; he reveals deep and mysterious things.”^^ And the 
Book of Wisdom teaches, almost, that it is merely a matter of sup¬ 
plication: “Wisdom is radiant and unfading, and she is easily 

8 Job 28:12-13. 

9 Job 28:20-23. 

10 Prov 2:22. 

11 Mt 13:44. 

12 Prov 4:5-7. 

13 Dan 2:21-22. 
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discerned by those who love her, and is found by those who seek 
her.”*"* And again: “Therefore I prayed, and understanding was given 
me; I called upon God, and the spirit of wisdom came to me.”^^ The 
therefore, is ready to be ^ven. But there is clearly here the under¬ 
lying implication that it will only be given to the assiduous; and that 
the assiduous are already those who possess the intimadon of divine 
wisdom and e^erly desire more. The heart is needed. The heart here 
has to be a hunter as Ben Sirach says; “Blessed is one who meditates on 
wisdom and who reasons intelligendy. One who intelleaually reflects 
on the ways of wisdom will also ponder her secrets. Pursue wisdom 
like a hunter, and lie in wait on her paths.”*^ In Isaiahs teaching, as it 
was with Solomon so will it be for the Chosen One of God: wisdom 
will be gifted as a n%hty grace, a charism of consecration from the 
hand of God alone: “And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
might, the spirit of knowledge and the fear of the Lord.”^^ The Apos- 
de Paul knew from personal experience how frr apart were the con¬ 
cepts of what was commonly considered to be appropriate wisdom, 
and what was the actual wisdom of God. This is why he contrasted, so 
dramatically, the wisdom of the world with the wisdom God crucified 
in Jesus. It was in the same spirit that the Lord himself wryly com¬ 
mented on how few accepted the gift ofwisdom when it was offered to 
them in his own time. Not because they rejeaed the idea as such, 
rather because they had been wholly misguided as to where wisdom 
was to be found, and by whom it would be given. This is why he said 
to his disciples: “The Queen of the South will arise at the jut^ment 
with this generation and condemn it; for she came from the ends of 
the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and behold, something 
greater than Solomon is here.”'^ 

The later Fathers added many clarifying insights to this basic 

14 Wis6;12. 

15Wis7;7. 

16 Sir 14:20-22. 

17 Is 11:2. 

18 1 Cor 1:17-21; 1 Cor 2:7-10. 

19 Mr 12:42. 
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theology of judgment and grace: that is the need to receive wisdom 
from the “laying on” of the hand of God, and the bar to wisdom 
that consists in that it is only given to the one who seeks it truly, and 
wisely, and passionately. They particularly spoke of the need to dis¬ 
cern the deep-seated principles of Logos in the material world, so as 
to clarify and refine ones concept of God. The ascetical writers 
speak incessantly of the ongoing struggle to keep the eye of the 
heart clear so that one could not be led astray by that catastrophic 
dimness that has mistaken human wisdom for divine insight. Eli 
contrasting with Samuel is the example of it. The Russian fathers 
introduced the rather frightening word prelest into the discussion, 
as an explanation of why so many virtuous and chosen souls can 
often go off the rails, or at least “go off a little” ftom the early fresh¬ 
ness and vigor that once characterized their spiritual ascent. 

Relentless assiduity in seeking the wisdom of the Lord, alon^ide 
the learnedness required of his ministers, is the charge and invita¬ 
tion we are given. We spend much more time worrying about and 
defending our hard won acquisition of learning; and this is no 
small thing. But to add grace on to grace, fullness onto fullness, we 
who are called to represent Christ s pleroma to his Church, are espe¬ 
cially summoned to a life of wisdom. It is not the same as clever¬ 
ness. It is discerned only from humility, and often from the kind of 
lifestyle as a Christian minister that the world would see as wasted 
potential. But above all it is gained from relentless pursuit of the 
Lord of Wisdom. The heart as the hunter, as Ben Sirach described 
it, and as Origen wrote about so eloquently in his Commentary on 
the Song of Songs. Seek the consecrating wisdom of God, be 
obsessed with it. Study it more than your irregular verbs. “It is far 
better than jewels. Anything you could desire would not compare 
with it,” as the author of Proverbs tells us. 

Conclusions 

Well, it might be wise of me to sum up before I conclude, and so I 
shall try to put it all in a nutshell. Few are those who actually seek, 
in the course, of life, to become learned. You all here today, are 
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among an dite; a blessed but small number; whom I encourage to 
carry on with your podvig —the long road to acquire learning for 
the sake of Christ and his Church, through trials and difficulties 
that only those who take up the academic path can truly appreciate. 
Few are those who seek this path, but it is crucial for the health of 
the Church, and a critical attribute for its future leaders. Fewer still, 
however, are those who seek after wisdom, heart and soul, with all 
the passion of their spirit—^which is the only way they will be likely 
to be gifted with it in any way above the norm, for a well educated 
person. The wisdom I have been speaking of, that charism that 
God graces to his leaders, to make their ministry shine, and their 
understanding of the ways of the Lord penetrate, is something that 
is only graced to those who seek after it with passion and persever¬ 
ance. All I wish to say to you today, in essence is: seek after it, desire 
it, bore the Lord with your prayers for it. It will change your life. It 
will change the lives of all around you. It will transfigure your 
ministry. 

So, to end, my prayer for all of you today is that of Jesus Ben 
Sirach: “May the Lord grant you wisdom in your heart to judge his 
people in righteousness, so that their prosperity may not vanish, 
and that their glory may endure throughout their generations.”^® 
And the blessing I have for you today is that of the Aposde in the 
Letter to the Ephesians: 

I do not cease to give thanks for you, remembering you in my 
prayers, that the God of Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
Glory, may give you all a spirit of wisdom and of revelation in 
the knowledge of him, having the eyes of your hearts enlight¬ 
ened, that you may know what is the hope to which he has 
called you, what are the riches of his glorious inheritance in 
the saints, and what is the immeasurable greatness of his 
power in us who believe, according to the working of his great 
might which he accomplished in Christ.^' 


20 Sir 45:26. 

21 Eph 1:16-20. 
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WhatIs Theology? What Is 
Orthodox Theology? 

Andrew Louth 

“What is theology^?” We first need to avoid a trap set by the word 
itself. There are lots of areas of knowledge designated by the suffix 
-logy, biology, anthropology, psychology, psephology, geology... 
I’ve lost count of the number of times people have asked me what I 
am a professor of, and in response to my saying “theology” have 
responded by saying how fascinating it must be to study rocks, and 
the formation of continents, and so forth! There is the danger of 
setting theology down alongside all these academic disciplines— 
mostly sciences—and assuming that theology is one of them, the 
difference being the object of our study: we study God, other scien¬ 
tists study the phenomenon of life, or what it is to be human, or the 
mind, of the process of voting,... or rocks. If we lazily grant this 
assumption, then we are well on the way to all the problems that 
beset modern theology: its academic nature and the consequent 
gap between the “pew and the pulpit,” as our Protestant friends put 
it, together with the array of specializations that make up academic 
theology, about which Fr John spoke: biblical theology (split up 
into Old Testament, New Testament, and even Intertestamental), 
historical theology and/or church history (again split up by 
period), dogmatic theology, systematic theology, moral theology, 
and so the list goes on—^specializations that quickly become auton¬ 
omous, as if moral theologians need know nothing about the New 
Testament! 

But, in fact, the term theology, theologia, is a good deal older 
than the other -ologies. Theologia, and the related terms theologos 
(“theologian”), theobgein (the verb—^whatever it is that “theolo¬ 
gians” do) go back to Plato, who seems to have coined the word. 
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and it means speaking—uttering a logos —about God or the gods.^ 
The early Christian use is interestingly specific: the most common 
use of theologos is to designate one of the scriptural authors, only 
gradually extended to designate anyone else, and then very restric- 
tively, so that it is only regularly applied to Gregory “the Theolo¬ 
gian” and Symeon “the New Theologian” in the Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion. To speak truly of God is a rare grace, and to call Gregory or 
Symeon a theologos is to make a claim in no way commonplace: it is 
to set them alongside the scriptural authors, alongside John the 
Theologian, par excellence. And then there is the famous remark 
of Evagrios: “If you are a theologian, you will pray truly; if you pray 
truly, you will be a theologian.”^ To speak truly of God requires 
true prayer, for it is only in true prayer that one really knows God, 
and only one who knows God can speak of him.^ Almost a millen¬ 
nium later, St Gregory Palamas has something very similar to say to 
Barlaam, when he affirms: “It is not safe for those who do not know 
how to speak to God to speak about God.”'^ 

To think too easily that theology just means the “study of God” 
is, then, to run into all sorts of possible misconceptions. This was 
something that the theologians of the Russian Emigre tradition 
were very much aware of, as they sought to articulate their under¬ 
standing of theology in a western context in the last century. It is 
interesting—it was perhaps an advantage—that none of them— 
Fr Georges Florovsky, Fr Sergius Bulgakov, Vladimir Lossky— 
were products of the theological academies of Russia, and 
Florovsky, as we all know, very deliberately turned his back on the 
tradition of the theological academies, consigning them to what he 
called the “Babylonian Captivity of the Russian Church,” and 

1 See Werner Jaeger, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1947), 4fF. 

2 Evagrios, On Prayer (A. 

3 See my And if you pray truly, you are a theologian’: Some reflections on early 
Christian spirituality,” in idem. Wisdom of the Byzantine Churchy 1997Paine Lectures 
inReligiony University of Missouri-Columhia{Qo\\xTc\>\2iy Missouri, 1998), 1-11. 

4 Palamas, Ep. 1 to Barlaam 41 (Gregory Palamas, Suggrammatay ed. P.K. Chrestou 
[Thessaloniki, 1962], 248). 
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sought to return to the more authentic tradition of the Fathers. 
Despite the well-known differences between these emigre theolo¬ 
gians, they had a great deal in common. They all shared the 
“personalism” of nineteenth-century Russian thought: the under¬ 
standing that the “person” (which they often called ipostas, the Rus¬ 
sian version of the Greek hypostasis) was distinct from the “individ¬ 
ual,” the fate to which humankind seemed to be committed with 
the breakdown of traditional societies and the advance of modern 
industrialization; Soviet “collectivization” treated humans as inter¬ 
changeable (and disposable) individuals, whereas communities 
fostered the growth of persons. Also, and not unrelated, they all 
had an understanding of theology as based on encounter with God. 
In the West they discovered that, although official western theol¬ 
ogy, the debased scholasticism of the Catholic seminaries, as well as 
the tired liberalism of Protestantism, was something hard to stom¬ 
ach, there were those in the West who shared their sense of the way 
theology needed to go, though our Emigres were perhaps more 
aware of what they had in common with their Roman Catholic 
friends than with the Protestants (Barth, in particular, could have 
made a good ally, but few Orthodox theologians knew enough to 
make the connection), 

Florovskys Ways of Russian Theology was intended to clear the 
ground for the new approach to theology that he came to call the 
“neo-patristic synthesis.” In that work he recounted the errant 
wanderings of Russian theology to the point where it needed to be 
recalled to the “patristic style and method” which had been “lost.” 
This “patristic theology must be grasped from within,” he 
declared.^ Florovsky spoke of “intuition” as well as “erudition,” 
and argued that to regain this patristic way of thinking, or 
phronema, “Russian theological thought must still pass through the 
strictest school of Christian Hellenism.”^ Lossky was to echo 
Florovsky in this, and though they both thought that Bulgakov was 

5 Georges Florovsky, Ways of Russian Theology, vol. 2 (The Collected Works ofGeorges 
Florovsky, yqL 6, [Vaduz: Buchervertriebsanstalt, 1987]), 294. 

6 Florovsky, Ways, vol 2, 297. 
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a kind of misbegotten progeny of the “Babylonian captivity” (in 
captivity now not so much to arid scholasticism as to the all-too- 
fertile imaginings of German Idealism, with its roots in gnosticism 
and esotericism), in truth, Bulgakov shared many of their con¬ 
cerns, though perhaps had more of a sense of what was needed if 
Orthodox theology was to speak in the West with a voice not too 
forbiddingly alien (I am not suggesting that he solved this problem, 
but he was certainly aware of it). 

There is, then, a deep tradition of genuine reflection about the 
nature of theology, and in particular. Orthodox theology, on which 
we can and must draw in our new situation. But we are in a new sit¬ 
uation; things have changed and in a variety of ways our problems 
are different from those faced by the great theologians of the Rus¬ 
sian emigration. These differences are both internal and external, 
both concerned with who we Orthodox are, and what are the chal¬ 
lenges presented us by the world in which we live and to which we 
belong. The question of who we are is becoming more and more 
pressing. There are now Orthodox theologians whose intellectual 
training is wholly or mostly western: Metropolitan Kallistos is a 
fine example, but the same is true in a different way of Frs 
Schmemann, Meyendorff, and Bobrinskoy. They are not Russian 
theologians who find themselves in the West, but people of Russian 
descent, educated in the West, and therefore with an intellectual 
formation that is genuinely western. It is, it seems to me, becoming 
difficult to be clear what constitutes Orthodox theology and who is 
an Orthodox theologian. At the conference in the spring of2007 
at Fordham University on the Orthodox Reading of Augustine, the 
issue of what counts as Orthodox theology was publicly—and 
somewhat acrimoniously—aired.^ Is an Orthodox theologian a 
theologian who is Orthodox? Or are there theologians who are 

7 Another example of what seems to me a battle to lay claim to the title of Orthodox 
theology can be found in Alan Brown’s contribution to the recent Festschrift for 
Metropolitan John of Pergamon: “On the Criticism of Being as Communion in 
Anglophone Orthodox Theology,” in The Theology of John Zizioulas, ed. Douglas 
H. Knight (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2007), 35-78. 
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Orthodox whose theology is scarcely Orthodox? (Or even: are 
there theologians who are not Orthodox, but whose theology is? 
For instance, the present Archbishop of Canterbury, Rowan Wil¬ 
liams?) Another ingredient in the mix that makes up this issue is 
that, since the time of the period entre dettxguerres and immediately 
after, the Orthodox voice in the West is much less exclusively Rus¬ 
sian. There are now plenty of other voices—Greek, Serbian, 
Romanian—and since the collapse of the Soviet Union we can now 
hear the voices of those who are not emigres and encounter the 
West in a very different way. It is still striking, however, that many 
of these newer voices—for example, to stick to an older generation 
and avoid a multitude of names, Fr Dumitru Staniloae, Fr Justin 
Popovich and Christos Yannaras—^still seem to share an under¬ 
standing of theology as outlined above: marked by personalism, 
theology as rooted in encounter with God, and also the importance 
of the Fathers. The world of Orthodox theology is now peopled 
with a diversity of voices that was less true (or less evidently true) of 
the last century. The question of what defines an Orthodox theol¬ 
ogy, or Orthodox theology, is one that is going to demand some 
attention. 

How could we define Orthodox theology? A theology that is 
faithful to Scripture and the CEcumenical Councils? That would, 
however, scarcely distinguish Roman Catholic theology from 
Orthodox theology. To expand this base by adding the Constantin- 
opolitan councils of 1341,1351, and 1368—as Lossky did explic¬ 
itly,® and others have done implicitly—^looks a litde artificial, while 
to include the “symbolic books” of the seventeenth century would 
seem to reduce Orthodoxy to a denomination, which I think any 
Orthodox would repudiate.^ 

I have no definitive answer, but I have some su^estions for dis¬ 
cussion. First, who is a theologian? Not primarily academic theo- 

8 See Vladimir Lossky, The Vision of God (London: Faith Press, 1963), 10. 

9 As Yannaras does in a recent book: see the chapter, “O «omologiakos»-ismos” 
[“’Confessional'-ism”] in Enantia sti Thriskeia [Against Religion] (Athens: Ekdosis 
Ikaros, 2006), 276-83. 
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logians. According to the Divine Liturgy, it is the bishops who have 
the grace “righdy to divide (define? discern?) the word of Your 
truth,” not theologians, however learned. Another fundamental 
definition of theologian that we have already quoted (and we 
Orthodox do quote this all the time) is that of Evagrios, who 
equated the state of pure prayer with theology. These are the pri¬ 
mary meanings of the term “theologian,” so, I would surest, that 
it doesn’t matter that much how we define academic theologians; 
they aren’t that important! 

But let me surest some criteria for genuinely Orthodox theol¬ 
ogy. 

First, Orthodox theology, like the life of the Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian, is focused on the Paschal Mystery. The paschal mystery, and its 
celebration both Sunday by Sunday and pre-eminently in the 
paschal vigil, is something we are so conscious of that we are some¬ 
times tempted to say that it is distinctively Orthodox—^as if the res¬ 
urrection was not central to any form of Christianity. But within 
Orthodoxy it is very prominent, and for those who have made a pil- 
grims^e to Orthodoxy the experience of the paschal vigil, the con¬ 
tagious joy of that occasion, is usually an important milestone. 
And so it should be. It is here, as we contemplate the death and res¬ 
urrection of Christ—the sorrowful joy, matching the “joyful 
sorrow” of which St John Climacus speaks as marking the ascetic 
life—that we come to understand who Christ is. There are a multi¬ 
tude of ways of expressing this, all of them falling short of the mys¬ 
tery, but let me take one, picking up a central theme in Fr John’s lec¬ 
ture yesterday. It is here that we learn what is meant by being able 
“to call upon the God of Heaven as Father, and to say: Our 
Father...” In the Garden of Gethsemane, we hear the Lord calling 
on God as Father: “Abba, Father, let this cup pass, yet not what I 
will, but what you will.” Then, on the cross, the Lord calls out: 
“Father, forgive them; they do not know what they are doing,” 

10 This list was inspired by, though is not identical with, the list offered in an article by 
Fr Boris Bobrinskoy: “£tre orthodoxe dans le monde occidental,” in Contacts 69 
(2007) 283-92. 
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“Father, into your hands I commend my spirit.” And finally, in the 
Garden of the Resurrection, the Lord speaks to the weeping Mag¬ 
dalene of “My Father and your Father, my God and your God”— 
extending to us participation in the mystery of being children of 
the One we call Father and who is our Father. What holds the 
whole paschal mystery together is Jesus’ prayer to his Father as 
Father, his prayer to the One who created everything and in whose 
hands are all the issues of life and death as “Father,” however dark 
and humanly desperate things seemed to be. It was the conviction 
of St Maximos the Confessor that this prayer to the Father was a 
prayer both human and divine, the expression of both his human 
and divine will, that led him to resist to the point of death any 
attempt by the Byzantine Emperor and his compliant hierarchs to 
fudge the reality of Christ’s experience in the Garden and on the 
Cross. 

A second criterion is that Orthodox theology is apophatic. This 
was the conviction of all the great Orthodox theologians of the last 
century, though we need to note that they did not all mean the 
same thing when they spoke of theology as apophatic, and they all 
thought that apophatic theology means a lot more than simply a 
theology that privileges the moment of negation: it is more than a 
qualifier, “Of course, the reality is all much more than this.” For 
Lossky, it meant that the human intellect, encountering God, is 
not just conscious of its frailty, but more fundamentally challenged 
to its very depths by an act (or state) of “the repentance of the 
human person before the face of the living God”: a metanoia in 
which “knowledge is transformed into ignorance, the theology of 
concepts into contemplation, dogmas into experience of ineffable 
mysteries.”* ^ Fr Staniloae saw in the apophatic dimension of theol¬ 
ogy the pressure of experience, an experience that could never be 
fully grasped and expounded.*^ While for Christos Yannaras, the 

11 Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (London: James 
Clarke, 1957), 238. 

12 Dumitru Staniloae, The Experience of God (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox 
Press, 1994), 96 fF. 
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apophatic dimension of theology, which he called an “apophat- 
icism of the person” as opposed to an “apophaticism of essence.” 
expresses the inexhaustihility of personal knowledge—and there is 
no other knowledge of God than personal knowledge—and “leads 
Christian theology to use the language of poetry and images for the 
interpretation of dogmas much more than the language of conven¬ 
tional logic and schematic concepts.”*^ 

Thirdly, what about academic theology as such: the theology 
taught in seminaries and universities, and expressed in learned 
journals and monographs? Here the situation is interestingly com¬ 
plicated. There are Orthodox journals, and Orthodox presses, and 
Orthodox Faculties, but a lot of Orthodox theology finds expres¬ 
sion in journals not exclusively Orthodox, university presses, and 
many Orthodox theologians belong to faculties in secular universi¬ 
ties (or “public” universities, as we call them in England), or in con¬ 
fessional universities. Catholic or Protestant, and often enough not 
in faculties of theology (which often enough have been transmogri¬ 
fied in faculties of religious studies), but faculties of philosophy, or 
history, or some other discipline. Academic theology tends to 
“borrow” the approach of another discipline—history, or less com¬ 
monly philosophy (it is striking how few Orthodox theologians 
would be regarded as systematic theologians by their academic 
peers). Florovsky reflected on the role of the Christian historian as 
theologian in a famous paper, interesting written originally as a 
contribution to the Festschrift for the Protestant theologian, Paul 
Tillich: “The Predicament of the Christian Historian.”*"^ In it he 
made the important point, which relates to his “personalism” noted 
above, that the Christian historians approach to history is con¬ 
cerned not with “objects,” but with “subjects,” it is a personal 
engagement with persons, not an impersonal survey of events and 
happenings. This is not the point to explore this further, but I 

13 Christos Yannaras, Elements of Faith (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1991), 17. 

14 Now most conveniently found in The Collected Works of Georges Florovsky, vol. 2, 
Christianity and Culture (Belmont MA: Nordland Publishing Company, 1974), 
31-65 and 233-36 (notes). 
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would like to use it as a springboard for my final remarks, which 
concern less the place of Orthodox theology in the world of secular 
learning, but the place of Christian theology (Fr Georges spoke 
of the predicament of the “Christian” historian, not simply the 
“Orthodox” historian). 

It seems to me that the importance of there remaining a Chris¬ 
tian voice within an increasingly secular academe, and one that 
Orthodox must face if they are not to allow themselves to be 
enclosed in a ghetto (something against which Fr Chad Hatfield 
has spoken challengingly), is that there is a dimension beyond the 
disciplines of human learning and science that Christian theolo¬ 
gians, whatever their academic “specialism,” must bear witness to. 
We are faced by a multitude of problems: problems concerning the 
environment, profound bioethical problems, especially those con¬ 
cerned with the beginning and end of earthly life, economic and 
political problems, problems concerned with justice, a justice that 
is to mean fairness not just between the different classes, but 
between nations and continents, all these problems raised in a con¬ 
text of relativist post-modernism, globalization and consumerism. 
It is too easy for these problems to be seen simply as questions of 
human management, so that all we need to do is work out a human 
solution and impose it—an approach that is likely to lead to a sense 
of being utterly overwhelmed by the size and complexity of the 
issues, which itself will lead to despair, or an ostrich-like attempt to 
ignore them, or a temptation to adopt draconian solutions that will 
undermine the very humanity that we feel to be at threat, or to a 
kind of hubris that imi^nes that, of course, we shall devise tech¬ 
niques, for the human is in control, now even in control of the pro¬ 
cess of evolution itself. The Christian has to try and see that all 
these problems take on a different dimension if we can see the uni¬ 
verse as created by God, and all existence, including our existence, 
as a gift, a gift to be received in thanksgiving. Earlier, when speak¬ 
ing of the different valencies of apophatic theology, I might have 
mentioned the theologian who introduced the term “apophatic” 
into Christian use, namely Dionysios the Areopt^ite. One of the 
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implications for Dionysios of his apophaticism is that when we 
speak of God, we are not describing an object more or less accu¬ 
rately, but rather we are praising the One to whom we owe every¬ 
thing. The fundamental attitude to existence on the part of the 
Christian is to be one of praise and thanksgiving, eucharistia, the 
very name of the central Christian sacrament: an attitude of 
thanksgiving, not suspicion, or resentment, or simply world-weary 
acceptance. That attitude will foster an approach to the problems 
faced by humanity that is not caught between despair and hubris, 
but is rather marked by humility and confidence, a confidence 
inspired not by ourselves or our resourcefulness, but by a recognition 
of God as Creator, and a creator who cares for his creation. 

With such an attitude, our responsibility will be no less, but if we 
realize that God is creator, preserver, redeemer and sustainer, we 
shall look for signs of his love in the cosmos, and find it in the 
cosmic cross, expressing that love, which the Fathers saw as reach¬ 
ing out through the universe, from the heights to the depths, from 
the furthest East to the furthest West, as was symbolized in the cer¬ 
emony performed over the last few days in the lowering and raising 
of the Cross to each of the four points of the compass, as we cele¬ 
brated the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy and Live-Giving 
Cross. Our responsibility for the world in which we live will be no 
less, for though we realize that all does not depend on us, for we are 
not creators, our conviction is and remains that upholding all is the 
love of God, to which we respond with a response of love, as we 
contemplate the mystery of God’s love revealed in the Cross. 
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BOOK Review 

Aristotle Papanikolaou, Being with God. Trinity, Apophati- 
cism, and Divine-Human Communion. Notre Dame, Indi¬ 
ana: University of Notre Dame Press, 2006. Pp. x+238. 
ISBN 0-268-03831-7. 

As we setde down in the new century, we are beginning to look 
back and assess the century just passed. For Orthodox, this is a 
peculiarly interesting task, as it was in the twentieth century that 
the voice of Orthodox theology was first heard again at all distinctly 
in the western world. Fairly quickly a distinctive Orthodox voice 
came to be discerned, first from the Russian dmigr&, later from 
Greece and Romania, and finally from Orthodox whose family and 
educational roots were mostly western. It is safe to predict that we 
shall see a number of assessments of this fresh voice in western the¬ 
ology over the next decade or so, and Aristotle Papanikolaou s book 
marks something of a beginning, though from the thoroughness of 
the research on which this book is based one learns how much has 
been written already, mostly in the form of articles. What Dr 
Papanikolaou has done is to take two figures from twentieth- 
century Orthodox theology—^Vladimir Lossky and Metropolitan 
John (Zizioulas) of Pergamon—and draw out an extended com¬ 
parison between them. The choice itself is a bit surprising (though 
not unparalleled: Michel Stavrou’s unpublished Masters thesis 
made the same comparison), as Lossky and Zizioulas belong to 
quite different generations: Lossky had been dead nearly a decade 
by the time Zizioulas first made his mark on the theological and 
ecumenical scene in 1966. However, if one is going to compare a 
Russian theologian with a Greek, this is nearly inevitable. Never¬ 
theless, it sets up problems in the comparison that Papanikolaou 
negotiates rather unsteadily. Both Lossky and Zizioulas are, 
rightly, presented as rebelling against earlier Russian and Greek 
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theology, respectively, but what they were rebelling against was 
really rather different. Zizioulas was rebelling against the 
“scholasticized” theology taught in Greek theological faculties, for 
instance the Dogmatics of Christos Androutsos; what Lossky was 
rebelling against, however, was not so much the Russian equiva¬ 
lent—Makarij’s Dogmatic Theology, for instance—as the theology, 
Slavophil in inspiration, associated with Solov’ev and those he 
influenced such as Florensky and, especially, Fr Sergii Bulgakov; 
Lossky’s opposition to Bulgakovs sophiology in the 1930s was a 
formative experience. Papanikolaou tends to lump these two reac¬ 
tions together, seeing them both as a reaction against western influ¬ 
ences. So they were, but what was perceived as a gnosticizing 
influence from German idealism and the quasi-scholastic catego¬ 
ries of western baroque theology were very different western influ¬ 
ences to rebel against. It is understandable, however, that 
Papanikoalou wants to get beyond the murky waters of influence 
and concentrate on the theological oeuvres of his two theologians. 
As the book develops, it focuses on the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the associated notion of personhood, where Papanikolaou finds 
both a surprising amount of common ground as well as significant 
differences, and also a broad and pervading contrast over the ques¬ 
tion of apophaticism in theology. Here again, his desire to get to 
the heart of his subject, the actual comparison between his theolo¬ 
gians, leads to a sort of short-circuiting. Not only do Lossky and 
Zizioulas have distinct backgrounds, they also belong within a net¬ 
work of relationships that cannot be ignored. For instance, 
Florovsliy is scarcely mentioned, even though he was one of 
Zizioulas’ Doktorvater and also closely associated with Lossky, both 
in his opposition to Russian sophiology and in their programme of 
a “neo-patristic” synthesis. Lossky’s relationship with Florovsky is 
complex in ways that bear on the comparison with Zizioulas: 
Lossky’s understanding of the neo-patristic synthesis seems to me 
very different from Florovsky’s both in the prominence given to 
Gregory Palamas and in the related emphasis on the essentially 
apophatic nature of theology. In both these points Zizioulas seems 
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closer to his Doktorvdter —surely relevant to a comparison between 
Lossky and Zizioulas. 

When he gets to a comparison between the texts and ideas of 
Lossky and Zizioulas, Papanikolaou has much to say that is genu¬ 
inely enlightening. As already indicated, it seems to me that he iso¬ 
lates two themes: apophaticism and personalism. The former of 
these tends to divide his theologians, while the other unites them. 
Many popular presentations of Orthodox theology see it as essen¬ 
tially “apophatic,” understood in a bewildering variety of ways. 
This reflects something deep in the way Orthodox theology con¬ 
ceived of itself in contrast with the West. The contrast with the 
West was often crudely drawn, provoking a western reaction in 
which everyone now seems to claim the epithet “apophatic.” In this 
context it is striking that Zizioulas makes much less of 
apophaticism than one might expect—in contrast, one might note 
(though Papanikolaou does not) with Christos Yannaras. That is 
interesting, though lack of a sense of the parallels and contrasts here 
with other Orthodox theologians leaves much unexplored. 
Papanikolaous understanding of apophaticism is strangely unde¬ 
veloped, notwithstanding the fact that apophaticism is part of the 
subtitle of the book. At one level, certainly, apophaticism means 
speaking about God through the denial of attributes. It is related to 
kataphatic (affirmative) theology which speaks of God through 
making affirmations; the link between the two theologies is often 
articulated using the Palamite distinction between God’s unknow¬ 
able essence (about which we are apophatic) and his energies 
(about which we may be kataphatic). But every serious use of 
apophatic theology in twentieth-century Orthodox theology goes 
way beyond this semantic distinction. What Yannaras is interested 
in is what he came to call an “apophaticism of the person,” which is 
about the inexhaustibility of our knowledge of persons, not least 
God. Staniloae’s apophatic theology is about the intangible and 
therefore ineffable aspect of our experience of God, something you 
can find in Florovsky who makes little of the language of apophat¬ 
icism. What is really important for Lossky (as Rowan Williams’ 
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thesis and the occasional article make clear) is the apophatic as “the 
repentance of the human person before the face of the living God,” 
as he put it in the final chapter of The Mystical Theology of the East¬ 
ern Church. Papanikolaou does not grasp this, and consequently 
his analysis here lacks something. (It is, incidentally, worth reflect¬ 
ing where Lossky got this idea from. The idea that “the repentance 
of the human person before the face of the living God” must be at 
the heart of any theology of the heart: but the link with the 
“apophatic”? One wonders if this is not the result of some kind of 
osmosis from what must have been a major preoccupation of 
Losskys throughout his short life, the work for his doctorate on 
Meister Eckhart, for whom the apophatic precisely fulfils the func¬ 
tion of stripping the person of any claims before God, so that there 
is made possible an immediate encounter, that calls in question 
everything that we think we are.) 

Personhood and the Trinity raise a host of other issues, and one 
senses that Papanikolaou is on much firmer ground here. The sim¬ 
ilarities in the way his theologians perceive personhood are striking 
(though Papanikolaou does not notice the “apophatic” element in 
Losskys notion of personhood), and their chiming in with notions 
that one might call “existentialist.” I think a lot (or even a litde) 
more digging around in late nineteenth-century Russian theology 
might reveal that several components of what we think of as exis¬ 
tentialist personalism had already been developed out of the ideas 
of the Slavophils (the contrast between person, rendered ypostas, 
and the individual is already there, together with the notion that 
the individual has lost something of what it is to be a person by 
being confined by [fallen] nature). All of this raises issues that 
cannot be discussed here; Papanikolaou’s discussion explores many 
of them with learning and sensitive judgment. One issue, however, 
might be commented on, as it is quite central. Zizioulas has been 
criticized for foisting on the Fathers an essentially modern notion 
of personhood. Papanikolaous discussion of this is both wide- 
ranging and fair. In defense of Zizioulas he makes the surely com¬ 
pletely acceptable point, that Zizioulas has already made, that we 
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need to read the Fathers in our own time, not theirs; we need a cre¬ 
ative reading of the Fathers, not just a repetition of their ideas. 
However, there seem to me to be two further points that need to be 
made. First, Zizioulas’ reading of personalism in the Fathers is 
surely intended to claim their authority for this notion. It can cer¬ 
tainly be granted that Zizioulas’ reading of St Maximos is no less 
creative than St Maximos’ reading of St Gregory the Theologian. 
But Zizioulas is no stranger to a historical consciousness that char¬ 
acterizes the way in which we shape our understanding, and I don’t 
get the impression that he repudiates it. St Maximos lived in a very 
different intellectual world. Zizioulas must be right in saying that 
we cannot simply repeat the ideas of the Fathers of the past, but 
claiming that they said what they evidently did not say cannot be 
the alternative. But secondly, there seems to be a tendency in theol¬ 
ogies of personhood almost to equate the Gospel with the attain¬ 
ment of personhood, even finding in the Trinity a model for the 
living out of true personhood. This entails two dangers: first, the 
assimilation of the Christian Gospel to some kind of therapeutic 
ideal in which the demands of the Gospel are reduced to self¬ 
esteem, respect, and such like; and secondly, an evasion or 
sidelining of what is at the heart of the Gospel—the Cross, express¬ 
ing a divine love that calls in question all merely human values, and 
offering, through the Resurrection, life beyond anything we can 
humanly conceive. 

Dr Papanikolaou’s book needs to be taken for what it is: a pio¬ 
neering attempt to assess the new contribution that Orthodoxy has 
brought to theology in the West. It is always easy to criticize pio¬ 
neers, less easy to follow in their footsteps. Another strength of the 
book, not noted above, is that it is evidence of Orthodox theology 
coming out of a (largely self-imposed ghetto): there is engagement 
with western theologians, such as Rahner and Balthasar, an engage¬ 
ment that is necessary of Orthodox theology if it to find a voice that 
can be heard and responded to in the modern world. 


—Andrew Louth 
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